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PROFESSOR WILLIAM HASTIE AND THE 
REFORMED CHURCHES! 


Mr PrincipaL,—Let me humbly thank you for 
the friendly words with which you have introduced 
me tomy future work. In this, you have added 
one more kindness to the already large account in 
which I am indebted to you. If anything could 
give me courage in presence of the heavy responsi- 
bilities which I have accepted, it would be to feel 
assured that my appointment to this Chair is one 
which meets with your approval. The anxious 
and difficult office which you hold demands a_ 
constant care for the interests of the whole Uni- 
versity. The selection of Professors is not the 
least important of these interests. If I may venture 
then to feel that I have your support and sanction 
in my work, this will afford me a very substantial 
ground for effort and perseverance, 

To the members of the University Court as 
a body, I may be permitted also to tender my 
profound acknowledgments, The honour and 
vocation which the Court has conferred on me are 
indeed beyond my merits and powers; but this I 


1 First Lecture in class of Divinity, Nov. 30, 1903. 
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may venture to promise, that I will strive at all 
times to keep in view the welfare of the University 
as a whole, and the paramount claims of this Chair 
in particular. 

To you, gentlemen, who are to be my students, 
my feelings to-day are difficult fully to express. 
Although not altogether inexperienced in the work 
of a University class, and able to recall a lengthened 
and happy intercourse with Scottish students, I 
cannot without some apprehension realise that my 
future work must be to teach a subject so exacting 
and important as Systematic Theology; and to 
teach it in the historic succession of men like 
Principal Caird, Professor Dickson, and the much- 
lamented Professor Hastie. In our mutual relations 
as teacher and scholars you will, I feel sure, give 
me all the aid you can to maintain the standard 
hitherto attained in this Chair. I would fain hope 
that in a short time I may become your friend and 
fellow-student, as I have been called to be your 
teacher: in some things indeed, I must learn of 
you, while in others you will not refuse to accept 
the guidance of one so much older and more 
experienced; and we shall always endeavour to 
remember that our task here is no mere learning 
of the schools, but a discipline of the heart and 


life as well. 
For reasons which are obvious, I shall defer till 


next session the delivery of an Inaugural Lecture. 
By that time, I hope to be in a position to offer 
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for your consideration some thoughts worthy of 
_ the occasion alike in form and in matter. But 
- to-day, nothing seems more appropriate than that I 
should first attempt to pay a tribute to my learned 
and lamented predecessor, Professor Hastie, whose 
untimely and sudden death the Church, this Uni- 
versity, and, the theological world deplore; and 
secondly, indicate, as shortly as is possible on so 
important a subject, the general attitude which I 
shall present to the theological thought of our 
day. 

I. Of my lamented predecessor I cannot speak 
from personal acquaintance, but it is now over 
four years since I became impressed with his 
mentai tendencies and theological power by reading 
the little volume which he then published, entitled 
‘‘'Theology as Science, and its Present Position 
and Prospects in the Reformed Church.” To me 
the book brought a feeling of immense encourage- 
ment. A voice seemed to have spoken at the due 
hour and in the needed tones, declaring two things 
—first, that Theology is in a position to vindicate 
its place in a University as fully to-day as in its 
palmiest times ; and secondly, that the dogmatic 
structure of the Reformed Churches, apparently 
rather weather-worn and even ruinous, is capable 
of being illuminated and strengthened, so that it 
may rear its head as loftily as in its first massive 
and solemn beauty. 

Dr Hastie advanced the second of these views 
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in his inaugural lecture from this Chair on 
October 29, 1895, but he relegated that lecture 
to the end of the volume now referred to; and 
this for an obvious reason. In our day, the 
question is not merely of the special claims of the 
Reformed system of doctrine and Church polity. 
There is a question far wider and deeper, a grim 
foe who keeps watch and ward at the gate of all 
the systems. The question which every theo- 
logical school must face is, whether there be a 
true science of things unseen at all: whether the 
fabrics raised by centuries of patience and suffer- 
ing stand on a sure foundation of knowledge and 
rational belief: whether the theologian is now 
entitled, in the light of our century, to take his 
place among the recognised teachers of true learn- 
ing. Unless an affirmative be established, it is 
idle to chop logic about different systems of 
dogmatic statement, or rival views of Church 
Government. Such discussions, keenly interesting 
to those involved in them and to none more than 
to Scottish religionists, seem to the ordinary specu- 
lative mind little better than the ancient trivialities 
of the scholastic writers, as long as they are 
presented with no adequate exhibition of a scientific 
basis in thought and in fact. ‘To Dr Hastie such 
a preliminary debate was absolutely familiar, and 
accordingly, in the two first chapters, he addressed 
himself with vigour and trenchant expression to 
the task of laying broad and deep the needful 
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foundation for a Rational Theology. These lec- 
tures, I believe (and the impression has been 
confirmed by some who knew and loved their late 
revered teacher), betray the mind and nature of 
Dr Hastie in a characteristic attitude. His mind 
was intensely methodical and scientific, and accord- 
ingly, in his discussion of the claims of his special 
study to a place among the sciences, he subjected 
the whole field of knowledge to a rapid review. 
From the dim region of pre-scientific times, when 
no conscious separation was felt between fact and 
fable, and when mythology constituted itself alike 
as a religion and as a theory of the world, he 
traced the rise of physical sciences, with their 
innate tendency to shoulder aside the idea of 
God and of an unseen sphere. He boldly claimed 
that physical science is but a department, and even 
a lower department, of the knowledge offered to 
human perception. Above the physical sciences 
is History, and here Theology finds itself admitted 
even by the most dubious of critics. History 
cannot venture on its task in any quarter without 
encountering Religion, a universal phenomenon of 
human experience. The History of Religion is a 
scientific task, accepted by some of the most ad- 
vanced thinkers of our time. But Dr Hastie could 
not halt and encamp amid the nomadic forces of 
the antiquarian and the archzologist. He marched 
straight forward from Historical Theology to 
Systematic, and claimed that Theology is not only 
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the Science of Religion, but also the Science of 
God. He could not conceive a theology which 
should be indifferent to the validity or invalidity 
of its own ideas, and especially of the primary 
idea of One Infinite Immanent Creator. 

“An atheistic theology,’ he declared, ‘is a 
contradiction in terms.” It is a sentence to be 
written in gold, and one which we must in this 
room keep as a motto and a watchword. As the 
Science of God, Theology will deal definitely with 
the highest of all ideas, the deepest of all facts; 
and thus, we claim for her the old precedence. 
She is Scientia scientiarum, ‘the very Queen of 
the Sciences.” . 

Every one here who knew Dr Hastie will, I 
believe, admit that the foregoing sketch reveals 
several of his most prominent qualities, intellectual 
and moral, as well as a deep spiritual earnestness 
which the office of a teacher of theology demands. 
To face the difficult situation, turning boldly on a 
circle of apparently hostile sciences; to fight with 
ever-growing ardour against odds: to demand the 
truth and the whole truth as our right, and no 
mere arbitrarily limited range of knowledge: to 
insist primarily that the theological student must 
be honest in his thinking, but high-minded as well 
as honest: to claim that the wide human cry for 
God shall at least be recognised, and its echoes 
allowed to penetrate the vast halls of natural 
phenomena ; and in all this, to preserve courage, 
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calmness, and methodical research, or as he himself 
quoted, 
“to bate no jot 
Of heart or hope ; but still bear up and steer 
Right onward” : 


such are some qualities of heart and mind which 
even a mere reader like myself, never having 
known the man in the flesh, can disentangle from 
Dr Hastie’s pages. 

But it was the second thesis, a vindication of 
the Reformed position for the present day, which 
manifestly lay nearest Dr Hastie’s heart. It formed 
the one theme of his inaugural lecture, and struck 
a keynote which I must humbly try to repeat. 
There was here no shamefaced apology for the 
Reformation, or even a blinking of the unquestion- 
able fact that our national religion was, at the 
Reformation, run into a special channel, separated 
on the one hand from the compromises of Luther- 
anism and on the other from the illusive distinctions 
of Trent. It was again characteristic of his bold 
and methodic intellect that he extricated our 
ecclesiastical genealogy, so often forgotten or 
perversely misrepresented, and was not ashamed 
even of the ancestral claims of Zwingli, however 
attenuated or effete they may have become. For 
Dr Hastie neither Luther nor Calvin was a final 
origin. He rejected neither, he discriminated in 
both; he saw points at which the streams of 
Lutheran and Reformed teaching overflowed into 
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each other, but he maintained their separate 
currents ; he claimed for us to be of ‘‘a Church, 
which, unlike the Lutheran Church, has refused 
to be designated by any human name however 
honoured, or to be confined within any one 
national designation or boundary, and which claims 
to be more truly Catholic than the Roman Church, 
because it is none other than the Reformed Church 
of Christ itself, now purged as such of its human 
corruptions and individual limitations, and elevated 
into the truly Catholic universality of the Invisible 
Church, with immediate divine communion in all 
its members.” 

The dogmatic system of the Reformed Church, 
supposed by some to be in a disintegrated state, 
was in this eloquent address exhibited rather as 
an edifice substantially sound, though necessarily 
undergoing progressive repair or even renewal. 
Its anthropological instinct is in line with the most 
advanced science of the day ; its constant cry for 
a true and living God, who is our life, whose 
glory is our chief end, who pervades and con- 
ditions all things—this too represents the dominant 
motive of modern philosophy in its ceaseless quest. 
The thinker of to-day who asks, Where is the 
pathway to Reality? is but repeating in the jargon 
of his age the question of questions, What is God? 
Can he produce a better answer than that which, 
according to the well-worn anecdote, came from 
the hectic young Scotsman in the Westminster 
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Assembly? But while thus anticipating and 
containing in embryo those two leading modern 
- conceptions, the evolution of man and the im- 
manence of God, our system, according to Dr 
Hastie, sought its crown in the idea of divine 
love, pervading the world and its forces. Grace, 
he affirmed of this system, “became the key not 
only to personal salvation, but to the meaning of 
the whole universe, and even to the thought and 
will and heart of God—‘of whom, and through 
whom, and to whom are all things’” This, the 
“sum and substance of the doctrine of the 
Reformed Churches,” is no worn-out heap of 
ancient dogmas—no disjecta membra of a theology 
which has been rent by criticism and mangled by 
speculation. On the contrary, it is a structure in 
which we may rejoice to dwell, which has in its 
fundamental elements survived the changes and 
shocks of centuries, and which is amply capable of 
being made good for those changes which are 
‘“‘ sure to come.” 

II. I began by saying that the foregoing dis- 
cussion filled me with encouragement when first 
encountered; and in what remains of our time 
to-day, I venture to say that it is on such lines 
that our theological thought must proceed in this 
place. While I cannot hope to approach within a 
hundred miles of my predecessor’s learning and 
theological gifts, it is surely open to me, alike in 
humility and in prudence, to say now that I hope 
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to pursue the track which he indicated. Through 
the thick underwood of philosophical and doctrinal 
debates, this is at least a path worn by many 
patient and manly feet. We cannot, in this room, 
pretend to hew out a new route for ourselves. 
Systematic Theology is not an Arts subject, 
unconditioned by solemn and binding presupposi- 
tions: we come to the study of Christian doctrine 
bringing with us, let it be hoped, a Christian 
education and a pastoral vocation. It is conceiv- 
able indeed that the day may come when doctrinal 
theology may be treated in academic halls as a 
purely historical, exegetical, and philosophical 
discipline. Already, the study of the sacred 
tongues has been thrown open to the widest 
audience, and there appears to me to be no reason 
why other branches of theological science should 
not ere long have their exponents in positions 
independent of the Church. But for us, as 
teacher and students of Christian doctrine, it is 
imperative to recognise the present limitations of 
the field. We cannot roam at large, seeking for 
“fresh fields and pastures new.” We must follow 
the old paths, not indeed disdaining the fitful lights 
flashed upon us from non-Christain quarters, but 
steadily keeping with us that testimony of Divine 
Revelation which is ‘‘a lamp unto our feet and a 
light unto our path.” We have a Church system 
and a dogmatic system whose prominent features 
we believe to be in harmony with Scripture and 
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with human needs. To this we are pledged by our 
presence here, and the liberty which we claim must 
ever be exercised within those reasonable limits. 
To expound and to defend the sum and sub- 
stance of Reformed Doctrine is the main business of 
this Chair. Those who study here must one day 
pass from these quiet cloisters to essay the supremely 
important and supremely noble task of preaching 
the gospel and ministering the means of grace; I 
consider therefore that my performance of duty 
requires that they should be equipped in all needful 
respects for that work. But while rigorously hold- 
ing that our studies must be systematic and well- 
defined, I do not for a moment contemplate a régime 
of mere torpid dogmatism. The highest service 
which any professor can render to his students is 
to encourage and teach them to think for them- 
selves; and such independent reflection is of the 
essence of our Reformed principles. Yet a reverent 
and devout discussion of Christian truth is very 
different from wanton trifling with novelties or a 
perverted .preference for the unusual or the far- 
fetched. And there are clear bounds to theological 
speculation as carried on by men within the Church. 
To us it cannot possibly be indifferent what view 
we adopt on matters admittedly vital. While we 
prove all things, we must hold fast that which is 
good. As we traverse the field of study, it will be 
ours indeed to note with an attentive eye the various 
aspects which have been given to fundamental 
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truths ; but we shall strive, by an earnest self-culture 
and by seeking divine aid, to keep our minds free 
from bewilderment or from sceptical suspense. 
Inthepresent day, there isno morecrying need than 
that of a revival of the authority of Christian doctrine 
as appealing to the mind and conscience of men. 
Apologetics has too often descended to the level of 
the defeated combatant who cries for quarter; and 
the pulpit has necessarily reflected this half-hearted 
and hesitating mood. I believe that we have no 
cause to be ashamed of our national theology, or to 
sue humbly for the ‘‘ lowest room” in public esteem. 
In dealing with those lofty themes which our fathers 
have bequeathed to us we are on the mountain-top, 
with an outlook over all life and history ; we touch 
the core of human experience and thought ; and our 
attitude, while always intelligent, should also be 
modestly and unaffectedly assured. Already, there 
are signs of a change in the philosophical situation, 
hitherto so menacing. The best minds in all the 
sciences are being singularly inclined again to the 
question of the unseen. May we not, without pre- 
sumption, compare the long period of unrest and 
conflict to a storm which has raged against some 
rocky coast, the very echoes of which, travelling 
inland, have made men’s hearts quail? Amid the 
breakers many a soul has perished; many more are 
still battling with the waves, casting anguished looks 
to the shore ; and some have reached land and are 
at rest. But the rock has remained unshaken 
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through it all. Is it not so with that system of 
divine revelation which we are to explore together? 
- And shall we not therefore take courage, believing 
that when the storm has spent itself, a brighter light 
will shine on us than we have known before, and a 
greater calm descend on the troubled sea of faith 
and thought? 


A SCOTTISH SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY! 


I. TueoLtocicat schools may be distributed into 
two sectioms. The one is penetrated by a sense 
of the ecumenical character of theological 
thought: it looks for its inspiration and guidance 
far beyond the nation to a source in distant ages : 
it is disposed to disparage ideas and expressions 
which vary, even slightly, from a Faith once for 
all delivered. The other section accepts those 
distinctions of national feeling, thought, and formula 
which have arisen in the growth of peoples. It 
recognises that while there is one Faith, there are 
many atmospheres of faith, and diverse media 
though which it shines. The one section lays the 
emphasis on antiquity and identity ; the other seeks 
to yield room for the play of national religious life. 
The aim of the one is uniformity, of the other 
reality and distinctiveness. 

Whatever be the comparative merits of those 
two principles, no one can doubt that, as matter 
of fact, theological thought has run into national 
moulds, just as Church organisation has taken 
national forms. In countries, indeed, where a 


1 Inaugural Lecture in the Chair of Divinity, 1904. 
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national Church has been found unattainable, there 
seems to be a marked dearth of theological think- 
ing. &cumenical minds have a bias rather to 
meditation, devotion, and exposition than to massive 
thought and independent research. Thus any 
progress made in the expression of doctrinal ideas 
has mainly come from national rather than from 
ultramontane quarters. ‘There are those who lean 
to the opinion that little or no such progress has 
been made, and that the national conception is 
narrow and erroneous; but such a view, besides 
being unpatriotic and unnatural, is contradicted by 
the facts. Even within the pale of Churches 
claiming infallibility, development has taken place 
chiefly in the direction and because of national feel- 
ings and tendencies. ‘Theology, wherever it is 
worthy of the name, has been made by free men. 

In Germany the growth of a national theology | 
has been vigorous and demonstrative, and to-day 
we are confronted by the fact that German theology 
overshadows the world. The impulses which are 
affecting France, America, and England are German. 
No worker in the theological field deems himself 
equipped without some knowledge of what has 
been done by the great German theologians. 
The pre-eminence of German theological in- 
fluences has sprung from a long series of causes, 
among which must be reckoned the growth of the 
national feeling. It is noteworthy that the modern 
advance in Germany dates from the period when 
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her spirit, crushed temporarily by the first 
Napoleon, gathered a new hope trom the defeat 
of that monarch and the dominance of united 
Europe over the destinies of France. And the 
immediate forces of German theological thought 
have gained strength from the accomplishment of 
national unity. The last thirty years mark the 
period in which, in this country at least, the great 
thinkers of Germany have become familiar and 
powerful. In that land itself one can see that 
national feeling has given an impetus to thought 
and expression in the theological sciences. But 
there are other causes. The intense religious life 
of Germany, re-kindled at the Reformation, has 
begotten a singularly strenuous and virile theology. 
The spirit of Luther, eager, bold, and sturdy, 
pervades the best minds, and serves to produce 
that mingling of religious emotion with daring 
speculation which sometimes  perplexes the 
observer. Dr George Matheson has offered the 
thesis that German tendencies are really towards 
mysticism rather than towards rationalism: but the 
truth is, that in the German mind those elements 
run together in a common channel, like the Gulf 
Stream and the ocean. The demand for a living 
personal faith, initiated by Luther, and expressed 
in so many touching outbursts of popular devotion, 
is accompanied by a strong sense of the rights of 
free inquiry, especially within the sphere of Holy 
Scripture. The present Emperor put this two- 
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fold element into his letter addressed to Professor 
Delitzsch on the Babel and Bible pamphlet. Earnest 
_ religious feeling must find vent, and in a country 
of the Reformation it finds vent not in poetry only, 
not in mystical musings only, but also and evenchiefly 
in robust thinking on the doctrines of the Faith. 

Again, the great ancestry of thinkers which 
German history discloses is a contributing cause of 
the present situation. This remark is especially true 
of Kant, whose name almost supplies the starting- 
point for modern theology ; but names like those 
of Hegel, Schelling, Schleiermacher, and Ritschl 
are ample explanation for profound theological 
influences. The inveterate bent, also, of German 
philosophical thought toward theological questions 
has brought about the curious position, that the 
great philosophers have also been theologians—not 
perhaps as great, but at all events honestly desirous 
to consecrate their philosophy to religious uses, 
Hegel died a Christian and a Lutheran, and some 
of his most earnest efforts were directed to the 
reconciliation of philosophy and theology. If we 
cannot say that they were entirely successful, we 
know, on the other hand, that they have per- 
manently impressed the theological world. 

It may be added, before leaving this point, that 
the comparatively unfettered state of theological 
teaching in Germany is an important factor in the 
situation. Nowhere else is the spectacle available, 
at least to the same extent, of diverging schools 
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pursuing their paths side by side and in philosophic 
peace. If at times the reproach lies that novelties 
are welcomed because of newness or strangeness, 
on the whole a tone of sober and concentrated re- 
search prevails. ‘The teacher gives his days to 
disinterested study, the pupil hears him as being 
himself absolutely free to test the results. Mere 
seminary teaching hardly exists. There is an 
open door for the theologian, and a world’s treasure 
of religious thought awaits him beyond it. This 
privilege of free research and free judgment has 
produced results impressive for their magnitude 
and value, if also overwhelming in their diversities, 
and frequently unsettling to an untrained soul. 

By some such concentration of forces as the 
foregoing, Germany has occupied the foremost 
place in theology. The theological centre for 
Reformed thinkers is at present decisively there. 
The centre has been differently placed in different 
ages, and doubtless it will shift again. There was 
a time when theology took its lead from the East, 
and Alexandria or Antioch gave the prompting 
word. ‘There was atime when Rome supplied the 
Christian world with exact and powerful definitions. 
The stillness of medizevalism and scholasticism was 
the signal for a change of centre. Luther’s voice 
gave the word, and for the Reformed Communions 
the centre became German. Yet the Reformation, 
by its powerful upheaval, evoked other and more 
distant voices. 
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II. In particular, the national feeling in Scotland 
raised up a distinct school of theologians. This 
result was not indeed brought about at once, 
because the men who built up our Scottish Re- 
formed Church were too much distracted and 
engrossed by public work to find leisure or strength 
for systematic studies. Knox himself after a stormy 
preparation was plunged into a life-work full of 
public efforts, and little favourable to prolonged 
literary undertakings; and although he produced 
one formal treatise—that on Predestination—he 
cannot be reckoned as a theologian in the sense 
of methodical work. Yet, the stately and noble 
language of the Scots Confession shows what he 
and his immediate coadjutors were capable of doing, 
had the time been less disturbed. Melville was 
perhaps pre-eminently the theologian of his day, 
for learning, for power of expression, and for 
logical grasp; but he too expended his strength in 
civil and ecviesiastical duties, and one brief com- 
mentary on a Pauline epistle is all that remains as 
a sample of his theological powers. ‘The first half- 
century of the Scottish Reformers must be claimed 
rather as affording powerful impulses than as yield- 
ing a definite body of Scots theology. Yet one can 
see how broad and deep the foundations were being 
laid, so that Scotland might for the next hundred 
years become, if not the centre, yet a luminous 
point in the theological world, possessing distinc- 
tive colour and glowing with intense religious heat. 
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In the period of the First Reformation, after the 
colossal labours of Knox and Melville had laid the 
foundation, Scottish Theology furnished examples 
of learning and industry which deserve to be re- 
membered. Principal Rollock of Edinburgh, Welsh 
of Ayr, Boyd of Trochrigg, John Cameron, at one 
time Principal of this University, David Calderwood, 
whose ‘‘ Altare Damascenum ” remains a standard 
work on the question of Diocesan Episcopacy ; 
names like these, though largely forgotten by us, 
their descendants, shed lustre on the period. It 
has been said, by a good judge,! that ‘‘ during the 
interval from 1610 to 1638, the theological chairs 
of Scotland were occupied by able, earnest, and 
learned men. . . . Most of them had spent years 
in studying theology under the most eminent 
teachers in the Reformed Churches on the Con- 
tinent, and some of them had acceptably and use- 
fully taught as professors in foreign colleges before 
undertaking like duties in their native land. It 
may safely be said that at no subsequent period 
did more efficient or better instructed men occupy 
the theological chairs in our Universities.” One 
feature of note in regard to these men was that 
they found room and honour as teachers of theology 
abroad. ‘The use of a classical tongue in academic 
class-rooms made this possible; but the fact that 
Scots scholars were seated at different intervals in 
foreign theological chairs must have arisen from 


1 Dr Milroy of Moneydie (Lee Lecture, 1891, p. 7, 8). 
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causes independent of the mere facility of language. 
In Paris, Sedan, and Saumur, in Leyden, Frankfort, 
-and Utrecht, Scottish scholarship found recognition. 
Boyd was for some years Professor at Saumur, and 
delivered there the lectures which were afterwards 
given to Glasgow students in theology—lectures 
marked by extensive patristic learning as well as 
by a competent grasp of contemporary discussions. 
Cameron also taught at Saumur, near the time when 
Amyraldus made that college one of the most 
famous in Europe. For us, in our later day, when 
we so often feel obliged to seek counsel from 
foreign thinkers, it is a proud recollection that 
countrymen of ours in that distant time were found 
qualified to teach abroad. 

The period of the Second Reformation ushered 
in an even more notable band of native theologians. 
What has been styled the Golden Age of our. 
Church deserves closer study than it usually 
receives from any of us. The roll of theological 
writers is one of no mean interest. Rutherford, 
Gillespie, Baillie, Dickson, Durham, Guthrie, are 
some of the most familiar names. The greatest is 
perhaps that of George Gillespie, to whom a fond 
tradition attributes the masterly definition of the 
Divine Being in our Catechism. Cut off while 
comparatively young, he had already earned the 
epithet by which in those days people dis- 
tinguished their best-beloved and most learned 
ministers; he was referred to as “great Mr 
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Gillespie.” Among Scottish theologians of his 
time he is marked out by unusual graces of style, 
and by an eloquence and tenderness not too 
common, then or since, among theologians. While 
Gillespie is perhaps, both actually and in his 
potential qualities, the greatest, Samuel Rutherford 
is unquestionably the best known and most beloved 
of the theological writers of that day. The feeling 
of personal affection for him in Scottish hearts has 
somewhat overshadowed the sense of his excellence 
as a scientific theologian. Men still read his 
‘¢ Letters,” but few remember that the writer of 
those letters, with their colloquial phrases and racy 
Scottish illustrations, takes a front place among 
theologians for his ‘Examen Arminianismi.” ‘The 
lectures forming this treatise were given to. theo- 
logical students in St Mary’s College, St Andrews. 
At a period when we have been told! that the 
Church of Scotland ‘‘tolerates Arminianism,” it 
would be of interest to read them anew. Ruther- 
ford, as contrasted with Gillespie, was the con- 
troversialist of his age, and his numerous writings 
show how an acute scholar at that time could 
defend the Calvinistic position at several points 
where it was being hotly assailed. Of the age of 
the Covenants and the Westminster Confession it 
has been well said that, restless as it was and little 
fitted to encourage sedate and prolonged studies, 
it “‘produced several divines recognised as of the 


1 By Professor W, P, Paterson; see ‘‘Layman’s Book,” vol, IV, p, 146, 
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first class among Continental Protestants; and it 
was able to send representatives to the West- 
minster Assembly who could hold their own in 
every respect, and perhaps more than their own, 
in one of the most venerable and learned Church 
Conventions of Christian history.” 1 

The testimony of one like John Owen must 
carry great weight, and it is therefore worthy of 
remembrance that in the preface to a theological 
treatise of this time, written by a former Principal 
of Glasgow University, he says emphatically: “I do 
freely declare my judgment that, for order, method, 
perspicuity in treating and solidity of argument, 
the ensuing discourse exceedeth whatsoever single 
treatise I have seen written with the same design.” 

The time of trial which came on the restoration 
of the second Charles scattered Scottish scholars 
abroad, and undoubtedly hindered the develop- 
ment of a Scottish school. Yet from distant 
places there came often secretly and by 
stealth works of value to doctrinal science. 
Holland offered friendly shelter to exiles, and 
among them we can name with pride MacWard, 
the passionate disputant ; Livingstone, the greatest 
preacher of his day in Scotland but also a profound 
Biblical scholar, and Brown of Wamphray. Of 
this last the literary productiveness was astonishing 
Brown has left us treatises on justifcation by faith, 


1 Dr James Walker (‘‘ Theology and Theologians of Scotland,” 2nd 
ed. p, 21), 
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on the interpretation of Scripture, on the relations 
of Church and State, and on Sabbath observance. 
The book on the Sabbath question ‘is the largest 
of all, and supplies a good example of the en- 
cyclopedic method of Scots theologians. We may 
differ from his conclusions; but his work is a treasury 
of learning and argument remarkable in such a time. 

The monuments of Scottish theology have been 
raised during seasons of suffering, and its gradual 
decline after 1690 seems to lend support to the 
theorem that a time of ease is unfavourable to 
theological progress. But the settlement arrived 
at then did not at once mark a_ theological 
decadence. We may cavil at the claims of Gilbert 
Rule to be accounted a great theologian or even an 
exact scholar, and he certainly was unfortunate in 
having to encounter, impar congressus Achilli, the 
far heavier metal of Bishop Sage. In Boston of 
Ettrick, however, we have a union of severe study 
and passionate devotion: in M‘Laurin some have 
detected quite a modern vain of Scottish apologetic ; 
and in Adam Gib there is the typical Scottish 
attitude on Church questions. It cannot be denied 
that such names indicate the close of an epoch. 
For over a hundred years, however, Scotland had 
produced one after another scholars who took their 
place unashamed and unchallenged among theo- 
logians of the highest rank ; whose work was to some 
extent of influence, not only at home, but also in Eng- 
land and on the Continent ; and who, while abreast 
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of contemporary thought, preserved a distinctly 
Scottish attitude and yield us a Scottish flavour. 
III. The rapid and imperfect review given above 
prepares us to offer the observation that perhaps 
our century, among other gifts, hold in its lap the 
possibility of a modern Scottish school of theology. 
Certainly there is in these days a decided quicken- 
ing of interest in theological subjects, and an ap- 
preciable increase in the productiveness of scholars 
in this department. It would be presumptuous and 
perhaps inviduous to single out particular writers ; 
but one man at least in Scotland has, throughout 
a lifetime, disclosed a peculiarly Scottish bent. I 
refer to Professor Flint, now retired from public 
teaching though far from resting from his labours 
as a theologian. It cannot be doubted that in 
some respects this distinguished thinker offers 
resemblances to the older school which has been 
described. In wide knowledge, in logical method, 
in tenacious hold of great verities, in deliberate 
advance toward his main conclusion, and even 
perhaps in style and manner, Professor Flint may 
be related to those teachers and thinkers of a 
former day. But there are other workers in many 
fields who belong to us and to our period, and who 
exhibit native qualities of independence, earnest- 
ness, and reverent research. Are we then on the 
eve of the emergence of a native theology, adapted 
to present conditions and able to turn a hopeful 
face to the problems which pour in upon us from 
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Continental schools? The signs of the times are 
hard to read, and wisdom generally lies in a discreet 
evasion of the attempt to read them too closely; but 
evidence is accumulating for the proposition that a 
Scottish theology may and ought to be evolved 
during the century. The fundamental theories of 
Calvinism are certainly about to sustain a searching 
scrutiny. Inthe Church of Scotland movements 
have taken place which reveal a desire to gain 
reasonable and prudent re-statement of certain 
doctrinal positions. I do not believe that any 
essential or sweeping revision is at hand; but it is 
certain that elements of revision are lying loose 
around us, and that forces are at work which, ona 
favourable opportunity, may bring about not a re- 
volution but a rearrangement in the theological 
sphere. In other Scottish Churches there is much 
activity, and a steady stream of theological treatises 
is flowing. Acute and devout minds are being 
drawn to the systematic study of one great dogma 
after another, and research is largely replacing 
exposition. No thoughtful and reasonable man 
ought to complain of this; and in any case it may 
be brought into connection with what is obviously 
a desirable and natural wish for us, namely, that 
we should possess native scholars and a native 
school of theology. In what now remains I propose, 
by way of opening up the subject, to endeavour to 
sketch the main characteristics of Scottish theo- 
logical thought, so far as these can be gathered 
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from the past. We have recently been told that 
‘fa revival of doctrinal theology may be antici- 
pated.” Such a revival must, however, go on 
Scottish lines, unless we are to revert to a purely 
cecumenical as contrasted with a national religion. 
For my own part, I do not hesitate to value the 
national element more highly than anything which 
might presumably be attained by more general 
processes. And hence it becomes interesting to 
ask, What were the things which made Scottish 
theologians in the past efficient for their day, and 
instructive for ours? Such things may not all be 
_ available for us; but the broad lines of national charac- 
ter have not changed so muchas to forbid us to learn 
something from a review of those older examples. 
IV. (1) In the first place, then, Scottish theology 
since Knox’s day has enshrined the idea of the 
Church as its central and dominant theme. They 
grossly misread our native annals who assert that 
the Reformation served to obscure churchly notions 
for three hundred years, and that Scotland is only 
slowly and very painfully regaining them. The kernel 
of controversy from the beginning has, on the con- 
trary, been the question (ever present, and most 
urgent to-day), What and where is the Church of 
Christ? It could ‘not well be otherwise, in view 
_ of the crisis through which religious Scotsmen had 
to pass. They were in the presence of an ancient 


1 See “ The Position and the Prospects of Theology,” by Professor W. 
P. Paterson, D,D., p, 19. 
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and powerful organisation which claimed for its 
exclusive use the name of the Scottish Church, but 
which betrayed marks far other than the historical 
‘“‘notes ” of a true kingdom of Christ. It was at 
once imperative to lay down a reasonable working 
definition ; and upon this men in Scotland laboured 
from the date of the Scots Confession onward to 
the end of our period. The critical question was 
boldly faced, What and where is the Visible 
Church? and the distinction which thenceforth 
marks Scottish thought, and which it shared with 
all Reformed Communions, was strongly grasped, 
namely, that the Visible Church is an organisation, 
not an organism ; that it necessarily includes the 
unworthy, and cannot be regarded as infallible or 
as spotless ; that it is but the faint adumbration 
of that immaculate Spouse of Christ, the Church 
Invisible, in which only the redeemed have their 
lot. The Roman identification of the Visible 
Church with the Body of Christ was rejected, and 
the idea of a Church which operates by personal 
faith in Christ was affirmed as against the idea of 
a Church which works through mechanical means, 
The cognate doctrine of Christ’s headship was 
related to the belief that, as Head, He is united to 
such within the Church as are truly living members, 
and this not by a mechanical process or opus 
operatum, but by individual faith. The distinction 
has been clearly set forth by Schenkel, who 
declares, “‘ Protestantism demands obedience under 
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Christ, and connects therewith the participation 
of the individual in the Church. Roman Catholic- 
_ ism, on the other hand, demands obedience under 
the hierarchy, and makes dependent thereon the 
participation of the individual in the blessings 
received from Christ.” All Scottish theology 
turns on this hinge. From the initial error of 
viewing a fallible organisation composed of clergy 
and laity as the only true Church has sprung a 
whole brood of misleading views such as Scotsmen 
in the past resisted even to death. 

(2) Following on the revised definition of the 
Church, we find in Scottish theologians a constant 
insistence on Scripture as the norm and the authority 
in doctrine and in morals, This insistence was not 
merely a logical necessity ; it arose from the pro- 
foundest conviction and the strongest faith in the 
Word of God. The basis of the Scottish feeling 
for Scripture was not, as is often asserted, one of 
literal and slavish submission. On the contrary, it 
was one of the deepest spiritual responsiveness. 
The Church, all churches, were liable to error and 
corruption, but Scripture remained not indeed as a 
mere infallible code but as the organ of the Holy 
Spirit. The line of thought here is not difficult to 
see; man is not a safe guide, even priestly or 
canonical man: synods and councils have erred and 
may err; therefore, recourse must be had to the 
Divine Teacher, Who will guide us into all truth. 
I cannot help feeling that scant justice has been done 
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to Scottish teaching regarding Holy Scripture. 
Logically, it was no doubt set up as the judge in 
room of the Church; but the position ultimately 
maintained was, not that Scripture as such is infall- 
ible, but that through Scripture men come in touch 
with the infallible Spirit. Our Confession of Faith 
has been misrepresented here. Its first chapter 
certainly contains an unrivalled vindication of Scrip- 
ture for its own merits. The language, though 
probably familiar, deserves new quotation: ‘‘’The 
heavenliness of the matter, the efficacy of the 
doctrine, the majesty of the style, the consent of 
all the parts, the scope of the whole (which is to 
give all glory to God), the full discovery it makes 
of the only way of man’s salvation, the many other 
incomparable excellencies, and the entire perfection 
thereof, are arguments whereby it doth abundantly 
evidence itself to be the Word of God”: such is 
the stately phrasing of the Confession when ex- 
pounding the causes of the authority of Scripture. 
But powerful as such reasoning is, it is brushed 
aside at once in order to base Scripture authority 
not on its own perfection but on “ the inward work 
of the Holy Spirit, bearing witness by and with the 
Word in our hearts.” This is the true Scottish 
attitude, visible throughout the history of our 
Church. It is on such lines that we ought to move 
now. Scripture admirable for itself, but authori- 
tative because of the Divine Spirit, is the idea im- 
planted in Scottish theology. The infallible voice 
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is the voice of the Spirit, and thus men are lifted 
above earthly judges to a heavenly one. 

(3) Another characteristic of Scottish theology 
has been its unhesitating conviction of the reality 
of religious experience, and of knowledge generally. 
The speculative unrest of our time was practically 
unknown. Its place indeed was filled by a kind 
of unrest perhaps more painful while it continued, 
the distress of the penitent soul; but even this 
was treated as only an initial stage in the necessary 
advance toward spiritual certitude. Such remains 
as we have, of religious records of an intimate 
personal kind, show us men of strong and instructed 
mind striving after a practical realisation of the 
doctrines which they held. A doctrine which 
should, after fair trial, find no response in experience 
would be discredited. It was not admitted as a 
possibility of the situation that experience might — 
deceive, or that at best it is a varying and a sub- 
jective quantity. On the contrary, implicit heed 
was given to the testimony of the inner conscious- 
ness as something fixed and authoritative, valid not 
for the individual alone but also for the community. 
That men have a trustworthy knowledge of the 
world and of God no Scottish theologian then 
questioned for a moment; but this faith did not 
rest primarily or solely on the evidence of the 
senses. For the world was God’s world, shining 
with His splendour and vocal with His truths; and 
men walked in it as in an auditory where high and 
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noble things were to be heard, or as in a garden 
where heavenly fruit was to be plucked. The 
attitude was not, however, mystical, in the strict 
sense of that term. Mysticism is essentially the 
deliberate immersion of reason, its almost drowning, 
in religious emotion ; but the Scottish mind never 
allowed itself to be altogether submerged. It is 
true that passages may be quoted from the older 
theologians showing an abandonment and a suffusion 
of spirit very similar to mystical moods: the sense 
of the supernatural was strong and realistic ; but 
beyond and apart from this, there was a wholesome 
grip of an actual world and of a valid experience 
related to the theology of the day. Even dogmas 
which to us seem difficult to connect with reason- 
able experience were triumphantly referred to the 
consciousness of the redeemed soul. The antino- 
mies in which Scots theology abounds spring from 
this union of mystical and rational operations, and 
are perhaps reconcilable only by such a process. 
But the main quality, which always came to the 
surface, was not subjective so much as objective. 
The life of the soul, with its faith and aspirations, 
was co-ordinated incessantly with the teaching of 
Scripture and with the lessons of Providence. 
These were authorities outside of man, not the 
product of his dreams or speculations: they 
possessed an independent reality, appealing indeed 
to the individual, but not at all resting on his 
verdict ; and they came directly from God. Under 
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this acute sense of reality there was undoubtedly a 
philosophy corresponding to that which took shape 
long after in Scotland, in the hands of Reid, 
Beattie, Oswald, and Dugald Stewart: a _philo- 
sophy which correlates the experience of the 
senses to an inner world of consciousness, illumined 
by God: a philosophy of healthy understanding 
and of self-reflection. 

(4) It was a natural consequence of this that 
Scottish theology was penetrated by a religious 
and practical interest. The common impression, 
that in Calvinism we have nothing more remark- 
able than a systematic deduction from certain 
premises, regardless of the facts of experience, is 
not borne out by the study of Scottish divines, or 
by the annals of Scottish piety. The truth might 
well have been inferred from the astonishment, so 
often expressed by unsympathetic critics, at the 
union in Scottish religion of stern dogma with 
fervid emotion. It might surely have occurred as a 
possible explanation, that that union was no mere 
portent or aberration, but the effect of a determined 
practical interest. It may be that we cannot say 
of the older theology—‘ E’en in its ashes live their 
wonted fires’ ; yet that it once glowed with intense 
flame no one can question, for the evidence is 
abundant. It was no barren logic which kindled 
such fervour. What to later eyes has seemed to 
be far removed from human concerns, those high 
and shining peaks of Divinity amid which men 
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moved, were to the older thinkers immediately con- 
nected with every individual lot. The primary 
anthropological motive of Scottish theology must 
ever be borne in view. It was a theology of man 
as much as of God ; and what man ought to believe 
concerning God was instantly linked to the question, 
what duty God requires of man, what man is cap- 
able of doing, and how his powers may be perfected. 
Thus the essential bond between religion and 
theology was drawn tight. If the whole result 
appears disproportionate, it is not because of de- 
fective practical reference, but rather because such 
practical reference was at times pushed too far. 
(5) It is to be admitted that the danger of theo- 
logical extremes resided in another quality of Scot- 
tish theology, its rigid logical spirit. Men have 
learned to distrust the higher reaches of the 
syllogism, and to recognise that logic is rather the 
description of reasoning processes than the final in- 
strument of reason. But the adherence to logical 
form is not to be condemned without reserve. In 
Scottish theological works, it is unquestionably 
carried very far, and the modern mind is repelled 
by scholastic subtleties and evasions ; but taking 
the broadest view, it cannot be denied that the 
logical development of doctrine created a massive- 
ness and a solidity which are lacking among us. 
The fundamental notion of a systematic body of 
doctrine, cemented together by Scripture and ex- 
perience, has only lately begun to regain its hold. 
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We have passed through two stages in order to 
arrive at the position which the older school more 
or less successfully maintained. We have had 
those who urged with eloquence and pathos the 
deceptive principle set forth in Pope’s couplet : 
‘“* For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight, 
He can’t be wrong whose life is in the right,” 

And we have more recently had those who argue 
that facts, not doctrines, form the essence of Chris- 
tian truth. Both parties held a portion of the truth ; 
but in its close adherence to logical development 
combined, as we have seen, with the acceptance of 
religious experience and a constant reference to 
objective facts, the Scottish theology of the past 
presented something like the whole truth. To 
this we are returning, chastened by the lessons of 
many years. It is not then unimportant to note 
that systematic deductions within ascertained limits © 
were characteristic of our precursors, and aided 
them to achieve the monuments of doctrinal ex- 
position which they have bequeathed to the nation. 

(6) Time only remains to state one other and 
very general characteristic overspreading Scottish 
theology—I mean its strongly rational method and 
tone. The Scottish mind has never Jong submitted 
to claims which supersede reason : its independence 
and freedom are national traits; and they were 
markedly shown from the Reformation onwards. 
This fact has been alittle obscured by the intensity 
with which Scotsmen have, at different times, 
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accepted seemingly irrational views. Buckle’s 
famous onslaught on Scottish religion represented 
it as a mass of servile superstition; but the more 
recent verdict is different. Its inner motive was 
rather a revolt against superstition, a stern demand 
that reason enlightened by the divine shall have 
her rights. Reverence, and submissiveness to the 
unseen, and intense personal faith, and acute peni- 
tence, cannot justly be called superstition ; and these 
were notably present. But the craving for a reason- 
able view of truth was around them all, and to this 
was due the very turbulence of Scottish controversy. 
To be true to the highest thoughts of God and 
man was a motive which never slept, under which 
men suffered and perished, and which brought a 
searching light to bear on every doctrine of the 
Faith, The authority of man was, for this, re- 
jected : the Church was, for this, shouldered aside ; 
and the one authority admitted was that of Christ. 
Even here it was a Christ who speaks as to wise 
men, and desires no more slavish obedience; who 
offers a truth to make men free, and a life to raise 
them above superstitious terrors: who is Himself 
the Divine Reason embodied in flesh and implanted 
in every redeemed soul. The general character of 
Scottish theology bears out this description, and 
justifies us in appealing to it as an example of 
loyalty to reason and of freedom of thought. 

V. The suggestion that our own little nation may 
yet, theologically, become the centre of progress 
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and of influence is perhaps somewhat daring and 
utopian ; but it is not without authority. There 
are men in our midst who more or less clearly feel 
at all events the responsibility lying on the Scottish 
churches, to preserve and to illumine the distinctive 
theology of the Reformers. They recognise the 
strength which we inherit in our historic attitude 
toward the idea of the Church, in our reverence for 
Holy Scripture, in our clinging to the realities of 
experience, in our intense religious interest, in the 
native bias to massive and positive system, and in the 
rational temper which has characterised theological 
thought. These were, as I have tried to indicate, 
in a high degree the characteristics of our older 
Scottish theologians, and raised them to a position 
of considerable usefulness and influence. ‘They are 
not altogether absent in their descendants; and 
the times in which we live call for their fuller 
development. My revered predecessor in this chair, 
Professor Hastie, cherished the dream of a Scottish 
School of Theology, unless I have grossly misunder- 
stood his closing words in 1895, when he began his 
too brief course of teaching here. He said then: 

‘¢ A peculiar responsibility rests at this hour upon 
the Scottish Branch of the Reformed Church. . . . 
She is the one original Church of the Reformation 
in which the distinctively Reformed faith most 
livingly and purely survives. Jt is a sacred trust, a 
holy inheritance, which we do well jealously to 
guard, as the form of the faith consecrated to us 
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by the heroism of our reformers, the blood of our 
martyrs, and the fervent piety that has so long 
purified and elevated, hallowed and glorified our 
Scottish life. . . . The Scottish Church is peculiarly 
fitted for carrying on this necessary work, by her 
combination of steadfast tradition with vigorous 
vitality, by her very variety in unity, her free con- 
stitution, and the large intelligence of her people. 
. . . May it be ours to take some small share in 
this important work of preparing theologically for 
the future triumph and closer union of our Reformed 
Church, with an appreciative gratitude for its great 
traditions, with continued loyalty to their best spirit, 
with unabated faith and hope and love.” 4 

Such a mood cannot but be inspiriting, whether 
it concerns the unattainable or not. In pursuing 
our special studies in a truly Scottish spirit, carrying 
with us gladly what our fathers have left us, we 
shall at least acquire a fresh motive for zeal and 
diligence. Few were better fitted to take a leading 
part in Scottish theology than he whose eloquent 
words have just been quoted. His memory and 
his methods too let us carry with us as part of our 
inheritance ; and while truly sensible how much we 
have lost by his untimely removal, and how poorly 
we are equipped for the task which he describes, 
let us not weakly abandon the undertaking. We 
have in us the blood of men who lived and died for 
Scottish religion, and it must be alike our duty and 
our high privilege to take up the burden of our time. 


1 « Theology as Science,” pp, 104, 105. 


MOVEMENTS OF THEOLOGICAL THOUGHT ; 
WITH A BRIEF PLEA FOR CALVINISM! 


I, The nineteenth century, although it has hardly 
yet come into perspective, affords at least a general 
impression of stagnation in the sphere of syste- 
matic doctrine, accompanied by abnormal activity 
in speculative and critical departments. The im- 
patience betrayed by many minds at present, in 
regard to such apparently destructive processes, 
may suffice to establish this general remark. That 
impatience was characteristically voiced by Pro- 
fessor W. P. Paterson when he said: ‘‘It may be 
expected that the time, if not already come, is at 
hand, when the general mind of our branch of the 
Church will say: Enough has been done to in- 
vestigate the origins of Semitic religion, to expound 
the successive phases of scriptural doctrine, to 
trace the development of primitive Christianity 
into the systems of the creeds and confessions, to 
discuss the standpoints of the different theological 
schools, to explain how philosophy has leavened 
theology, or assimilated it, or evaporated it; let us 
now balance our accounts, and be the outcome 


1 Opening Lecture in Session 1907-8. 
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much or little, new or old, orthodoxy or heresy, let 
us know what we can be expected to believe with 
all our mind, and to hold against all the world.” 1 
The stagnation of Doctrinal Theology in Scot- 
land during last century was, however, rather a 
superficial appearance than a vital fact. It is true 
that systems aiming at completeness were not often 
presented to the public. It may be true also that 
no manual of Dogmatics appeared which displaced 
Hill’s “Lectures in Divinity,” the only Scottish 
work of the kind mentioned by Professor Paterson.? 
But Scotland was not so barren in doctrinal pro- 
ducts as the learned Professor suggests, and if 
Hill was not displaced by any other book, it must 
be remembered that Hill had already ceased to 
hold the field in our theological classes. During 
the latter half of the century, the “Lectures in 
Divinity” were practically discarded by most of 
our professors of Divinity. If the place thus left 
vacant was not filled, it was because the teaching 
of doctrine in our universities had assumed a shape 
which was almost entirely historical. This historical 
temper had grown to such an extent toward the 
close of the century that in 1890 Professor Flint, 
in his evidence given to the Universities’ Commis- 
sion, said: ‘¢The chairs are chairs of divinity, and 
dogmatic theology is, I believe, in all the uni- 
versities, taught as a principal portion of divinity ; 


1 Inaugural Address on “ The Position and the Prospects of Theology,” 
1903, PP. 20-21, 2 Ib, p. 6, 
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but at the same time I believe that in all the 
universities that teaching in regard to dogmatic 
theology is mainly historical teaching.” 1 

It cannot be doubted that we have here the secret 
of the unproductiveness in doctrinal literature which 
marked the century now closed. But, as I have 
already hinted, that feature has been somewhat ex- 
aggerated. It ought to be borne in mind that up to 
the middle, or nearly the middle, of the nineteenth 
- century, there had been quite a noticeable output of 
systematic treatises on doctrine. Hills “ Lectures in 
Divinity” were the expansion of a much smaller work 
published by the distinguished Principal of St 
Mary’s College, St Andrews, in the year 1803.? 
The Lectures themselves formed a posthumous work 
published in 1821. Principal Campbell’s ‘‘ Lectures 
on Systematic Theology,” also posthumous, appeared 
in 1807. In 1822, Dr Alexander Ranken, one of 
the ministers of Glasgow, published his “ Institutes 
of Theology,” a work of considerable learning and 
merit. In the same year, the Rev. James Esdaile, 
minister of the East Parish of Perth, published a 
volume called “‘ Christian Theology,” which offers 
a connected view of Christian doctrine. In 1830, 
Mr Hugh Hart, minister of the Relief Church in 
Aberdeen, gave to Scottish theology a volume called 
‘A Diversity of Theological Subjects scripturally 
stated,” which is practically a systematic treatise, and 


1 «& Appendix to Report of Commission,” 1890, p. 38, question 730. 
2 Viz. ‘* Theological Institutes,” 
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was designed to help ministers and students in their 
theological studies. Lastly, Principal Dewar, of 
Aberdeen, produced in 1841 a work styled ‘A Body 
of Divinity,” which is something like a small theo- 
logical encyclopeedia, and which deserves special 
notice because of its adoption to some extent of the 
modern method of Biblical Theology. 

The second half of the century was undoubtedly 
less productive, but toward the close of it there 
appeared two works which may be regarded as more 
or less systematic. The one is Professor Orr’s 
“Christian View of God and the World,” dealing 
with the entire content of systematic theology from 
the standpoint of the Incarnation. This appeared 
in1893. The other, Professor Denney’s “Studies 
in Theology ” (5th ed., 1895) is not so complete, 
yet it traverses the chief doctrines of the Christian 
system. These volumes may perhaps be taken as 
the vanguard of others more definitely systematic, 
which are soon to see the light. Already, in the 
opening years of our century, we have from two 
country manses volumes which, from different stand- 
points and with different results, cover the general 
ground of Christian doctrine. One is Dr Ferries’ 
book on “The Growth of Faith”; the other, the 
remarkable work published by the Rev. Archibald 
Allan of Channelkirk.1_ In view of these interest- 
ing facts the assertion that the science of Dog- 
matics has been little cultivated in Scotland for a 


1«The Advent of the Father,” 1907. 
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hundred years must be dismissed as inaccurate. But 
even if no other work had appeared in the latter 
part of the century than Principal Caird’s “‘ Funda- 
mental Ideas of Christianity,” we might fairly claim 
that, both for its substance and still more for the 
incalculable influence which it has exerted on theo- 
logical thought in Scotland, that work alone would 
have redeemed the period from the reproach of 
sterility. 

II. Theology, as a systematic view of Christian 
doctrine, is not dead or even decaying among us. 
There has been a pause and a transition, and the 
further development will be on other lines than 
those which formerly prevailed; but the Scottish 
temperament is decidedly friendly to system, and, 
if reasonable facilities are secured, a succession of 
works on systematic doctrine may confidently be 
expected. The production of such treatises has 
in the past been hindered by the relation of theo- 
logical teachers to the Confession of Faith. While 
such volumes as those of Dr Ferries and Mr Allan 
have been given to the public, it is conceivable that 
others have been withheld from a doubt as to what 
amount of freedom could be relied on by men who 
had signed a formula of subscription declaring their 
personal belief in that Confession as a whole. 
Whether the result of recent discussions will be 
to relieve this doubt, and to relax the tension 
which has hitherto been felt, is a matter on which 
it might be injudicious to speculate ; but while the 
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great verities of our Faith ought to be safeguarded, 
it will be hurtful to theological expansion if the 
formula just adopted should act as a restraint on 
legitimate research and expression. However this 
may be, the history of the past century shows 
that historical discussions have largely taken the 
place of dogmatic teaching in our theological 
schools. It may be that the entire liberation of 
our chairs from tests is needed before dogmatic 
teaching can flow again with the freedom and 
fulness which we desire. 

III. In the meantime, looking out into the wider 
world of theological thought, we note the emerg- 
ence of ¢wo distinct tendencies, visible alike in the 
theological and in the ethical sphere. While the 
forces which lie behind those tendencies are of 
various kinds—philosophic, scientific, and social— 
the fundamental doctrine in each case is a doctrine 
of God. It is from this doctrinal point of view 
that we are now to consider them, because the 
distinct connexion which they shew between some 
initial theory of the Divine and the whole con- 
sequent doctrinal system, serves at least to prove 
that the doctrine of God is at present the objective 
of religious thought. Those who are fond of say- 
ing that the being and attributes of God are 
matters beyond useful discussion, find little support 
in modern thought. It would be truer to say that 
the opening century promises to be one concerned 
not so much with the question, ‘‘ What think ye 
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of Christ?” as with that which raises the problem, 
‘What is God?” The Westminster divines were 
not without remarkable foresight when they placed 
this question very near the beginning of their 
Catechisms, Larger and Shorter.1_ It will be found 
that the whole current of teaching is conditioned 
by the belief in God as either immanent or trans- 
cendent. At the present time, indeed, theological 
systems may be classified according as they start 
from the one conception or the other ; or, in other 
words, according as they are, more or less, 
dominated by pantheistic or by deistic definitions. 
Principal Fairbairn in a recent utterance contrasted 
the early period of his life with the later years in 
which he was called to teach in a theological class- 
room. In the former, he found that men were 
exercised as to the divine decrees, original sin, and 
the like; in the latter, our own time, he declares 
that men are chiefly concerned about the pre- 
liminary question whether there be a God at all, 
-and, if so, what He is. The prophecy of Dr 
Robertson Nicoll that the century’s watch-cry 
would be “Back to Christ,” has been so far 
falsified that ‘“‘Back to God” would more fitly 
express men’s longings and endeavours. The 
theological student who would equip himself to 
deal with modern needs, must therefore face the 
philosophic and doctrinal disciplines needed for 


1 The ‘‘ School Catechism,” issued by a private body in 1907, places 
this question second, 
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the discussion of the idea of God. It will be 
supremely important for him to realise at the 
outset that all the sciences outside Theology are 
doing without the conception of a Personal Deity ; 
and that, on the other hand, the social needs of 
our time are clamouring for an idea of God which 
is consistent with the facts of science and with the 
hope of human progress. The main theological 
schools of our day have arisen in response to these 
requirements. They form an attempt to equate 
the idea of God with that of Nature as a vast and 
all-comprehensive whole, in which all the parts are 
bound together by an inseparable tie; and at the 
same time to establish such a view of man as will 
justify sustained social and religious effort. 

IV. (1) In the first place, the thought of God 
as everywhere immanent in the world, and indeed 
having no thinkable life apart from it, has seized 
the imagination of our time, and is responsible 
for various shades of doctrinal teaching. It is 
probable that the definition of religion as a 
sense of absolute dependence on God, which 
was Schleiermacher’s starting-point, underlies the 
present movement, of which Mr R. J. Campbell 
is the popular exponent. But Mr Campbell, 
whether consciously or not, has really borrowed 
from continental thought the chief factors in his 
system. In particular, the theology of Pfleiderer 
bears a curious resemblance to. that which Mr 
Campbell has made notorious as the ‘‘New 
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Theology.” For that distinguished and intrepid 
thinker starts from an idea of God as the eternal 
Thought from whom all thoughts of men proceed 
_ by a necessary development. For him, the world 
is God in process of self-revelation ; and man with 
all his defects or sins is helping onward the aim 
of God to overcome evil by good. Christ is but 
a supreme worker in this field, and is not Himself 
sinless or perfect. He is divine only as all men 
are so. The Holy Spirit is nothing more than the 
victory of God over the souls of men. Christianity 
is the progress of the race, inevitable because 
involved in the self-realisation of God. Atone- 
ment is really unnecessary, since all things are 
working together for good. Such pronouncements 
are seen at once to be markedly similar to those 
of the ‘“New Theology,” with its aphorisms— 
‘¢ Jesus was God, but so are we,” “the devil is a 
vacuum,” and the like. They are based ona view 
of God which is essentially pantheistic, and on a 
conception of the world as the progressive dis- 
closure of the divine thought. Under the domina- 
tion of this theory, the main dogmas of Christian 
theology melt into vagueness, or even disappear. 
The Divinity of our Lord, sin, and atonement, become 
little more than phrases, because they are held to 
come into conflict with a divine movement proceed- 
ing in all men, and including every possible phase 
of human experience. Attempts have indeed been 
made, as in Sir Oliver Lodge’s writings, to avoid 
D 
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the pantheistic gulf into which Christian doctrine 
is thus emptied; but there is little gained by 
defining God as “an infinite and eternal Being, a 
guiding and loving Father, in whom all things 
consist.” On the surface, we have in such phrases 
a personal Deity; but in the working out of his 
system, Sir Oliver Lodge falls back on the idea of 
“some Thought or Purpose immanent in every- 
thing,” and finds it necessary to evade the question 
of Christ’s Divinity, to represent the Fall as a 
Rise, to describe sin as the needful foil to good- 
ness, and finally to centre the whole Christian 
verity in the practical effort to realise the will of 
God, as a Being everywhere immanent. One may 
at first feel tempted to hail the efforts of this 
eminent man of science as affording a new 
apologetic, just as one is inclined to welcome 
Sir W. M. Ramsay’s researches as yielding a 
marvellous support to the truth of Christianity. 
But on reflection, it will be felt that not much is 
contributed to the Christian defences by men of 
science who advocate prayer to the Immanent God 
as a possible force in nature, or (like Professor 
Ramsay) support the doctrine of a Fall by excava- 
tions in the Mediterranean basin. 

The pantheism which is at the root of some 
recent speculations involves what is called “the 
humanity of God” and ‘the divinity of man.” 
These are phrases full of noble suggestions, which 
no one has more finely expressed than Dr James 
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Martineau. But they are used at present to con- 
vey the thought that God and man are ideally one 
_and the same, and that man’s doings are really 
God’s. The weakness of the system, as expounded 
in some current treatises, is threefold. It breaks 
down philosophically, because a God, who is also 
Nature in all its thrills and currents, cannot be 
conceived as Personal. For Personality means 
the assertion of self against, and in contradistinction 
to Nature, rising above Nature, and persisting in 
its claims even when overwhelmed by natural forces. 
It breaks down from the scientific point of view, 
inasmuch as natural science discloses nothing to 
justify the belief that the universe is the evolution 
of a moral or redemptive purpose. All that the 
scientific inquirer can say is, that Nature is a play 
of relentless forces which take no account of 
human responsibility or need. And it breaks 
down ethically, at the very point where it seeks 
to be strongest, because it strips man of the sense 
of individuality, making him simply a factor in 
universal evolution. If men are but the vehicles 
of anall-pervading force of progress, to which they 
are lending their aid whatever they may do with 
their lives, the ground of ethical effort is cut away 
from under our feet, and the issue must be in the 
old reckless cry—‘‘ Let us eat and drink; for to- 
morrow we die.” Physical well-being will become 
the main ideal, and the value of individual thought 
and aspiration will reach a minimum. It is for 
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this reason that Socialism and Pantheism flourish 
together. It may be said of the “new” theo- 
logians of Mr Campbell’s type, that they are 
pantheists because they are socialists. They no 
longer believe in the supreme sacredness and value 
of the individual soul, because they have learned to 
regard humanity as a whole in the light of a great 
divine entity, of which the single soul is but an 
infinitesimal part. 

V. (2) Inthe second place, we have seen among 
us for some time the tendency to relegate God and 
Ultimate Reality to a region which, if not beyond 
knowledge entirely (as Kant held), is at all events 
presented to the soul in forms of experience alone. 
This is the transcendental conception of the Being 
of God, which has found its latest philosophic basis 
in the teaching of Lotze, more or less correctly 
interpreted. That distinguished thinker holds that 
while our experience does not yield direct knowledge 
of Reality, or even indirect expression of the true 
nature of Reality, it nevertheless supplies a series 
of “events ” which may be relied on to provide us 
with a trustworthy idea of the Being that is behind 
all life. The real essence of that Being is, how- 
ever, unknowable, so that what we have is the 
content of experience as reporting its impressions of 
the Unseen. This last proposition is probably that 
on which Ritschl based the small perfunctory 
element of philosophy in his great reconstruction of 
Christian dogma. ‘The idea of “ value-judgments ” 
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which he elaborated was however due to Kant, who 
had already spoken of taste (or aesthetic) judg- 
ments. Applied to the doctrine of God, it led 
Ritschl to adopt a view which in reality removes 
Him from scientific knowledge, and makes the 
knowledge of God dependent entirely on human 
experience of a Love surpassing man’s love, and 
manifested toward God’s people in His Church. 
Love, therefore, is the essence of Deity, so far as 
it is possible to conceive Deity at all. The God 
of Nature is beyond our ken; what we know by 
experience is the God of mercy and loving-kindness. 
The fundamental axiom of this school is that “ truth 
never falls short of the ideal,” or as Professor James 
of Harvard puts it, ‘“‘truth is that which works 
well over the field.” This “pragmatism,” as it is 
called in philosophical phrase, has received a special 
impulse and vogue from the lively and capable 
American psychologist ;! but the religion of ex- 
perience based upon it is, in spite of all its attract- 
ive merits, a religion of agnosticism. Its doctrine 
of God makes Him, though real, yet transcendent 
beyond actual human knowledge. 

It is unnecessary for my present purpose to go 
into details, but it may be said, generally, that the 
usual results of a Deistic starting-point may be 
seen in the whole school of Ritschl. Kaftan, for 
instance, takes refuge in the Churchly idea sug- 


1 See his volume—‘‘ Pragmatism, a new name for some old ways of 
thinking,” Longmans, 1907, 
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gested by his master. Herrmann’s watchword is: 
“‘If any man will do the will, he shall know of the 
doctrine.” Harnack reduces dogma to a mere 
petrifaction of early Christian experience. All 
are unavoidably compelled to abandon a positive 
and real knowledge of God, or a comprehensive 
theory of Nature. The emphasis laid on good 
works, in social reform and endeavour,! is but the 
contemporary reflex of the Deistic morality of the 
eighteenth century. Belief in God for Professor 
James means something which, true or false, raises 
and ennobles mankind. And just as pantheism in 
doctrine sweeps away the Divinity of Christ, the 
conception of Sin as a thing for which man is re- 
sponsible, and the thought of Atonement by the 
death of Christ; so the transcendentalism of this 
school tends to emphasise exclusively the human 
value of Jesus, the notion of sin as mere human 
frailty and ignorance, and the identity of atone- 
ment with the removal of that ignorance. 

While in Britain the pantheistic tendency which 
I have ventured to trace to Pfleiderer is running 
strong at present; in France, on the other hand, 
the Deistic force underlying Ritschlianism has 
exerted a very wide influence on theological 
thought. The most characteristic name in France 
in connexion with the movement is that of Sabatier, 
in whose Esquisse dune philosophie de la religion 


1 As in the volume called ‘‘'The Social Gospel,” by Harnack and 
Herrmann, Crown Theol, Lib,, 1907. 
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dapres la psychologie et l'histoire (1897) the se- 
paration is marked between God as the author of 
Nature, and God as known in religious experience, 
Professor Flint, in his volume on “ Agnosticism” has 
pointed out as the main feature of Sabatier’s view 
that he completely severed natural from religious 
knowledge ; and this is, of course, the initial note 
of Ritschlianism. There is indeed no true or prac- 
tical knowledge of God, according to Sabatier, 
except that which comes to men within the soul. 
Nature-knowledge is purely objective: all God- 
knowledge is purely subjective. Nature-knowledge 
is mechanical, God-knowledge alone is teleological, 
or demonstrative of His real will and character, 
Finally, the first is entirely competent to its task, 
and yields positive truth; the second supplies 
nothing more than symbols. There could be no 
more thorough separation between God and Man 
than this; and yet the agnostic passion which 
arises from it gives an emotion and even power to 
preaching, such as have fatally tempted several 
great teachers of our own time and land. If 
indeed the pulpit, as Schleiermacher suggested, be 
the sure echo of the theological class-room and 
the study, a hasty observer might say of Scottish 
preaching, “ Weare all Ritschlians.” For no gospel 
is more frequently or fervently preached than that 
men should ‘‘do the duty which lies nearest them,” 
‘do the will of God,” be true to their highest 
ideal,” and the popular hymnology itself betrays 
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the same tendency, as in the hymn which 
Says: 1 
«‘ O it is hard to work for God, 
To rise and take His part 
Upon this battlefield of earth, 
And not sometimes lose heart ! 


Ah! God is other than we think, 
His ways are far above, 


Far beyond reason’s height, and reached 
Only by childlike love.” 


The italics are mine, and indicate precisely the 
Ritschlian position as it has been defined by 
Sabatier. But it will be seen that it is really a 
Deistic position, falling inevitably into one of pure 
agnosticism; and it is therefore inconsistent with 
the idea of a scientific Theology. 

VI. (3) The two tendencies which have just 
been hastily sketched are at present contending 
for mastery with each other. Both have already 
produced more or less systematic works on doctrine, 
It seems likely that, for the moment, and in the 
social temper of the age, the former or pantheistic 
view will prevail. And it is therefore an interest- 
ing and necessary inquiry, What should be the 
attitude of the Reformed Church toward the 
theology of Socialism? In answer to this ques- 
tion, I venture to suggest that the hour of 
opportunity is striking for those who are alive 
to the real merits and possibilities of the general 


1 «¢ Church Hymnary,” Hymn 252, The hymn is Faber’s, 
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system known as Calvinism. Calvinism is doubt- 
less a word of evil omen to many; and my revered 
predecessor, Dr Hastie, was wise when he indi- 
cated1 that Calvinism is not the whole content of 
the Reformed Doctrine. But as we are chiefly 
concerned now with the acquisition of a tenable 
doctrine of God, as the fountain of all other 
doctrine, it may be enough to offer the Calvinistic 
theory on that subject as the needed answer to 
recent speculations. The gist of those speculations 
was long ago expressed by Browning in ‘“ Pippa 
Passes,” ‘‘God’s in His heaven; all’s right with 
the world!” Calvinism rises above such pantheistic 
calmness, and its doctrine of God, while firmly 
maintaining His absolute sovereignty, does not 
ignore the fact that the world has in it ungodlike 
elements. Calvinism recognises the transcendence 
of God from the outset. In the “‘Institutio” the 
idea of God as Creator is presented before that 
of God as Redeemer. But it is a transcendence 
which grips the world with the closest grasp, and 
touches the individual life of man in its very 
citadels. The fundamental theory of Predestina- 
tion, stripped of details, is an affirmation of the 
fact that God is in His world, and that no part 
of the world or its history is outside His will. 
And He is there as a Redeemer, working out in- 
fallibly and gloriously the purpose of His grace, 
which finally took human shape in Jesus. Pre- 


1In his volume entitled ‘‘ Theology as Science,” p. 64. 
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destination is in its broad lines the scientific fact 
of our time, presenting a whole universe which un- 
folds itself according to fixed and unalterable laws. 
In it Calvinism had already enshrined the truth 
which modern pantheistic thought has corrupted. 
And we know the maxim, Corruptio optimi pessima. 
Science and the “ New Theology ” alike use Pre- 
destination to destroy human personality ; but in 
Calvinism the individual is preserved by the addi- 
tional idea of Election. It is here that the im- 
manence of God emerges as His relation to each 
individual soul. Particular Election has been 
heartily banned; but what after all is it but the 
assertion of the rights of the individual as against 
a view which engulfs the individual in the eternal 
Being? Thus, by the theory of the Divine De- 
crees, Calvinism has sought to express Infinite 
Being as the Lord of all nature and life; and by 
its doctrine of Election it has tried to safeguard 
the personal relation between God and man ina 
world which exists solely for the divine glory. 
The keynote of Calvinism, as a doctrine of God, 
may be heard in the majestic sentence in the Second 
Book of the ‘‘Institutio ”—‘‘ Christus est Deus et 
Homo.” In the divinity of our Lord, combined with 
His perfect humanity, it finds the full expression 
of the divine being. For in this equation, God 
and Man are stated in terms of one historic Person, 
and the central force of the world is to us hence- 
forth a sublime Individual. The philosophic com- 
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petence of the Calvinistic idea of God is every day: 
receiving confirmation from the discoveries of 
science. Its scientific validity is hardly to be 
questioned by any man who accepts the idea of 
Natural Law. But its greatest strength lies 
in the ethical power which streams into human 
lives from the sentence, Christ 7s God and Man. 
For this brings the infinite Sovereignty of God to 
earth, and touches with divine beauty the whole 
life of man. In Jesus the divine decree is trans- 
formed into a divine sacrifice ; and election becomes 
the choice of a Redeemer not to condemn the 
world, but that the world through Him might be 
saved. 

The ethical test is not the only or the final test 
of any doctrine, yet Calvinism need not shrink 
from it. And it happens that just at this moment 
it has been applied in a mode which is doubtless 
thorough, but can hardly claim to be trustworthy 
or exact. Professor T. C. Hall of New York has 
raised the issue, Was Calvin a reformer or a re- 
actionary?1 After a detailed examination of 
Calvin’s ethical teaching, he declares that ‘the 
aristocratic spirit, which is the essence of the 
Roman hierarchy, and marks at every turn its 
ethics, is. stamped with unmistakable clearness 
upon the ethics of Calvin and Calvinism.” If this 
judgment were correct, it would sound the knell 
of Calvinistic doctrine, and render the quater- 

1See Hibbert Journal, Oct. 1907. 
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centennial! needless and unmeaning. But Pro- 
fessor Hall has indulged in one long piece of 
special pleading, and a fuller presentation of 
Calvin’s teaching would scatter his easy fallacies to 
the winds. It is only possible (and perhaps it may 
even suffice) to indicate a single feature of his 
article which makes it as a whole unconvincing. 
After speaking airily of the barrenness of Calvin- 
istic theology on its ethical side, he adds, strangely 
enough—“‘ As a religious force of the first 
magnitude, Calvinism has aided in high degree 
men’s practical ethical life, and-inspired to wonder- 
ful devotion and self-sacrifice.” It is true that he 
adds, toward the close, that these ethical services 
have been ‘‘ indirect,” and in spite of the “‘scholastic- 
ism” of Calvin. But the enormous moral force 
and ethical effects are admitted; and for those 
who (wrongly as I believe) rest the truth of 
doctrine on such practical issues, there is but one 
inference possible, that Calvinism has behind it a 
noble and thrilling past, and deserves to have at 
least fair-play in the present distress. 

If, above all, we test the Calvinistic system, 
viewed broadly and generously, in its relation to 
social questions of our day, we must very soon 
realise how strong and timely it is. For it holds 
fast to the personal supremacy and individual pro- 
vidence of God: it recognises the eternal relation 


1The four-hundredth anniversary of the birth of Calvin was 
celebrated at Geneva in 1909. 
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of God to man: it sees with clear and unfaltering 
eye the grim fact of sin: it declares the sacrifice 
made by God to meet that fact; and it points toa 
final triumph of good over evil. On these points, 
the recent theologies have shown traces of weakness 
and bewilderment. They resemble those crumbling 
masses of earth and stone which in mountain ranges 
are gradually swept to the plain, while some rocky 
peak towers all the higher toward the sky. Amid 
the perplexities born of theories which seem to rob 
us like Pantheism of ourselves, or like the new 
Deism of our God, we may do worse than go back 
to the careful study of that massive doctrinal system, 
which made Scotland once the home of a piety, 
combining the most realistic subjection to God 
with the keenest sense of human individuality. 
Ours is a day in which men do without God 
entirely, and yet fall into socialistic bondage. May 
we not expect that a renewed sense of the 
Sovereignty of a Righteous God would brace the 
nation to deal more justly and bravely with the 
social problems which are gathering thick and fast 
around us: would quicken that feeling of personal 
responsibility which pantheistic emotion is impairing 
in every class; and would perhaps yield at last a 
theology true to the past, and at the same time 
fitted to help us safely onward to the future? 


THE ETHICAL TEST OF DOCTRINES! 


Mosr of us are familiar with the Ritschlian theory 
that there are two spheres of truth, the one theo- 
retical or scientific, the other religious ; and that, 
within the latter, the criterion or test of validity is 
the actual value attached to any particular truth by 
the mind of the religious community. Thus, to take 
an instance, the divinity of our Lord on this view is | 
not a fact which can be established or defined 
scientifically ; it is however a truth for the religious 
mind, because to the religious mind Jesus possesses 
the highest value as a Teacher and Master, and that 
value is only capable of statement as divine. Or, 
again, the Christian religion is the true one, be- 
cause it meets and satisfies in the fullest way the 
spiritual necessities of men. Men thus learn by 
experience (not necessarily or primarily individual, 
but in our time more frequently corporate), that 
Christianity among other religions stands supreme. 

A new conception of truth is involved in such 
reasoning. Truth is not any longer regarded as de- 
pendent on rational processes in the first instance. 
It is ascertained, for religion, by a practical test, 


1 Opening Lecture in Sess, 1908-9, 
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which, as Professor William James puts it, shows 
whether or not any given doctrine, ‘ works well 
over the field.” The doctrine itself may or not be 
fully reconcilable to reason ; but if it meets a real 
want of the soul, and gains a hearty recognition from 
the religious masses it is for them true and valid. 

This ethical test of doctrines is now referred to, 
in order to point out certain recent applications of 
the principle which have been offered, consciously 
or unconsciously, by apologists for the Christian 
faith. It is probable that they would all repudiate 
the notion that they are employing the “ value- 
judgment ” in their discussions ; and technically they 
might be justified in their protest. But a man may 
be a Ritschlian without knowing it, or in spite of 
himself. The general theory of knowledge on 
which Ritschl relied is one which almost identifies 
seeming with reality, and contends that experience 
is a trustworthy exponent of truth. The appeal, 
therefore, so common at present, to experience may 
easily lead men who are quite guiltless of philo- 
sophical theories to conclusions which are on Rits- 
chlian lines. That this is what has happened is, I 
think, illustrated in the instances which I now pro- 
ceed to notice. 

I. In the first place, the lack of equation between 
religion and doctrine has led to attempts to vindicate 
the latter on practical grounds. Doctrine is a 
variable and an evanescent thing, while religion 
remains a permanent force. But religion must 
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have its expression, and there comes a time when 
that expression in dogmatic or ritual forms is no 
longer in harmony with science or philosophy. 
Men in large numbers lose rational belief in the 
ordinary religious concepts; even Churches and 
religious teachers find themselves tossed on a sea 
of doubts; and the question arises whether the 
old forms and expressions can any longer be re- 
tained. In view of this fluid condition of doctrine, 
there are those who fall back on what are called 
‘“‘the permanent elements of religion,” 1 and argue 
that in virtue of these the old ways may be kept 
without dishonesty. Doctrines which science has 
challenged if not discredited, and rites which no 
longer represent rational deductions, may still be 
employed because they effect a needed social or 
individual benefit. Man is and must remain a 
religious being: his spiritual needs must be met, 
unless society is to fall to pieces; and those things 
which respond to his needs, even when they are 
apparently outgrown as positive truths, may fairly 
be accepted on ultra-rational grounds, because, in 
short, they do men good and keep society together. 

The precise way in which this argument is put 
varies with different writers: but one example may 
be given. The permanent in religion, it is urged, 
is to be ascertained from a study of its actual 
effects, not from @ priori assumptions. In other 


1 «The Permanent Elements of Religion,” by Professor Margo- 
liouth, 1905. 
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words, when we state what religion does for man, 
in the way of satisfying undoubted demands of 
the soul and of society, we shall possess a test of 
the relative truth of doctrine. Man has three 
great needs, the beautifying of life, the education 
or betterment of the individual, and the reinforce- 
ment of his higher impulses. To begin frst with 
beauty or glamour in life, it is pointed out that 
science leaves life bare and ugly. To it, for 
example, death means only loathsome decay. 
Therefore the idea of Resurrection is needed to 
shed a glory on death. Religious fasts and feasts 
again have all been designed to give vent to human 
sorrow and joy. Arising in some crisis either of 
misery or of hope, they have taken a lasting shape 
as embodying spiritual truth. The Passover began 
as a definite historical anniversary, but it continued 
as the expression of an eternal hope. In such 
cases, a real need of the soul is disclosed, and 
religious ideas respond to it. Taking secondly, 
education and reform, we see that man has an 
inner and an outer life, while the teacher or parent 
exercises authority over the outer life alone. An 
authority for man’s inner life is needed, and hence 
the belief in a God who seeth in secret, and 
rewards or punishes accordingly. That authority 
is specially called for while reason is still immature. 
It is requisite, when men ask, Why should we do 
right? to be able to say, Because God has so 
commanded. And further, in the reformation of 
E 
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the evil-doer, the doctrine of a future state is 
indispensable, because otherwise hope of retrieving 
character and happiness is cut off. 

It is clear, from these illustrations, that the 
entire series of Christian doctrines may be related 
to a moral need which one or other of them meets. 
But this method appears most clearly when we 
pass thirdly to the question of help for man in his 
weakness. Everywhere, science shews us man 
surrounded by abysses, and a screen is needed to 
hide the gulf and enable him to walk hopefully 
and safely onward. Such a screen is found in the 
belief in a wise and loving Providence, 

The objective truth of any of the beliefs glanced 
at, such as the Resurrection, the Future Life, 
God, and Providence, is not immediately taken 
into account by this method. What is looked at 
is their value to the community. The doctrine 
may be more or less intellectually outworn; but 
if it, and it alone, beautifies, educates, or helps 
our life, then it is an ethical force which we 
cannot afford to discard. Obviously, a stage may 
come when some other doctrine, or the general 
moral progress of the community itself, may fulfil 
this indispensable function of elevating life; but this 
stage is a very long way off, and even the utmost 
progress will never altogether exclude the need of 
an influence which lends grace and charm to the 
ungainly facts around us. In the meantime, there- 
fore, the apologist believes that he is doing a 
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service to the community when he emphasises the 
esthetic and educational and stimulating nature of 
religious truths, even if he cannot establish those 
truths on a satisfactory scientific basis. And we 
are justified, it is said, in using for religious purposes 
even antiquated opinions, whenever the opposite 
course will plainly hinder the progress of society. 

II. In the second place, the difference between 
the old and the new view of Holy Scripture has 
given rise to an attempt to secure the continued 
use of the Bible on the ground of its supreme 
value to the community. It is urged that Inspira- 
tion and Canonicity are no longer scientific notions, 
on which the special authority of Scripture can be 
safely based. Men do not ask, now, if a book is 
inspired; they apply to it the ordinary critical and 
grammatical processes. The presence of mytho- 
logical and legendary elements is admitted, and the 
distinction is accepted between primitive and later 
beliefs. The criticism of the Old Testament has 
so far been more thorough than that of the New; 
but the latter also must undergo the same process, 
and will be found to present in its own way char- 
acteristics similar to the Old. The authority of 
Scripture is thus held to be no longer based on 
the supernatural character formerly ascribed to it, 
but rests on precisely the same foundation as that 
of any other literature. What then is to be the 
future position of the Bible in Christian lands? 1 

1 See «* The Future of the Bible,” by Canon H, Hensley Henson, 
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In answer to this question, we find the three 
following considerations advanced. (1) The Bible, 
after all deductions, is still “the best manual of 
fundamental morality of which experience has 
knowledge”: (2) The Bible is still “the best 
corrective of ecclesiastical corruption”: and (3) 
It is the best and “ most effectual check we have 
on the materialistic tendencies of modern life.” 
Hence it is argued that while the Bible will be 
differently viewed in the future from what it has 
been in the past, it will suffer no real loss of 
importance or of influence. But that result will 
depend on a frank acknowledgment of the changed 
aspects of such doctrines as that of Inspiration, 
and on our resting Biblical authority on the 
ethical services which the Bible renders to the 
community. 

Now, there need be no dispute as to the force 
of the argument adduced to illustrate the ethical 
value of the Bible. Undoubtedly it holds a supreme 
place as an organ of religious education, and public 
opinion is well-nigh unanimous in conceding to it 
that place. Ifthe secularist seeks to oust it from 
the schools, it is not because he challenges its 
essential excellence, but because he considers that 
education ought to be wholly a State affair, and 
that religion is outside State cognisance. That the 
Bible has historically been the standard of ecclesi- 
astical purity and freedom was proved at the 
Reformation, when Luther took his famous stand 
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on its teaching. And that it tends to raise men 
above coarse and materialistic views and ways will 
hardly be denied by any student of morals. The 
point to which we ought, however, to give our close 
attention, is not the arguments but the method 
employed in such reasoning, which starts from the 
admission that the Bible cannot longer require our 
acceptance on supernatural grounds, but may 
nevertheless continue to be used as a sacred Book 
because of the good it does to society. This is 
again the application of an ethical test to doctrine. 
It takes little or no account of the truth or error 
of the Book, while it lays stress on the human needs 
which it meets and on the vast benefits which it 
confers. It isin a position, as the advocates of this 
method believe, to grant that the Bible isa literature 
full of anomalies and imperfections, that it is not 
“¢ inspired,” that it is not ‘ infallible,”’ that it contains 
‘tincredible, puerile, or demoralising narratives,” 
and yet to grant to the Bible a continued supremacy 
as a moral power in society. What is looked at is 
not the truth of the Bible, but its beauty, its pathos, 
its moral effect, its softening and ennobling influence. 
To withdraw these would be to injure society 
fatally ; and therefore, the Bible must hold its place. 

Ill. In the third place, we turn to a special section 
of the New Testament, and narrow our illustration 
to a single writer, St Paul. Here, the method, 
whether conscious or unconscious, comes out with 
startling distinctness. In view of doubts thrown 
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by such writers as Schmiedel on the substance of 
the gospel story, it is argued 1 that we have in the 
Pauline Christology an unquestionable and per- 
manent source of Christian doctrine. St Paul, it is 
said, had no gospels, for the earliest (St Mark’s) was 
written long after he began his missionary labours. 
And he had hardly any knowledge of the earthly 
life of Christ, as appears from the whole tenor of 
his writings. It is, speaking generally, a heavenly 
Christ of whom he speaks—the Lord who re- 
proached him at Damascus, and who revealed to 
him the special gospel which he preached (‘‘ my 
gospel,” 1 Cor. il. 4). The idea of Christ in St 
Paul’s mind was essentially and constantly a 
spiritual one, and he developed it on lines indepen- 
dent of the actual incidents of the life of Christ, 
excepting only the Crucifixion and the Resurrection. 
Here then we have the man from whom the dog- 
matic systems of Christendom derive, who himself 
was not conditioned in his faith or teaching by the 
earthly story of Christ : to whom indeed Christ was 
a divine Spirit in Heaven, an Eternal Being who is 
the fulness of the Godhead bodily. With such a 
striking example, need we tremble if the Gospel 
narratives should even be swept away? Have we 
not still an adequate resource in the experience of 
St Paul, from which he built up the great doctrines 
of our faith? We can still hold fast our system, 


1 See ‘St Paul’s Views of the Divinity of Christ,” by Professor 
Menzies, of St Andrews, 
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because it comes to us from the hands of one who 
used no gospel, but who verified the evangelical 
truths by a direct communion with Christ. The 
great and beneficent career of St Paul as a preacher 
of Christ, and the enduring effects of it on Christen- 
dom, are a sufficient guarantee of the validity of the 
faith which he taught. But there is a further 
inference. The Christian of to-day can be as 
independent of the gospel traditions as was the 
Apostle of the Gentiles. For he has Christ 
speaking to Him by His Spirit ; he needs no book 
to tell him which way Christ leads. He has home 
training, Church life, Christian art, literature, 
charities, ethical progress under Christian influences, 
and all pure aims and ideals; and these speak to 
him constantly and fully of Christ. The religious 
experience of the Christian, also, reveals Christ to 
him as the Lord of life and the hope of salvation. 
Having all these evidences of the beneficence of 
Christian ideas, we may calmly accept the most 
drastic criticism of the alleged facts. We may still 
know Christ through His effect on mankind. 
Again it may be pointed out that this is the 
application of the ‘‘value-judgment” to doctrine, 
and that it involves a distinction between the 
truth of idea and the truth of fact. The truth of 
fact is not indeed given up; for such arguments 
are generally accompanied by a vehement protest 
in fayour of an historical Christ. But there is a 
plain endeavour toprovide for the contingency, which 
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critical processes seem to threaten, that the historical 
origins of Christianity may crumble into dust. 
If that should ever be, then (it is urged) all is not 
lost, because Christianity, the Christianity of St 
Paul, remains. All the centuries of Christian 
faith, art, and beneficence remain. ‘The Church 
remains, with its ordinances and doctrines. These 
have been a priceless boon to, and remain an 
indispensable factor of, human life. The Christ 
who counts is a Christ of experience, not a Christ of 
documents. His impregnable evidence is to be found 
in the good which He has bestowed on mankind. 
Such are the three instances which were 
promised of the attempt to substitute an ethical 
for a rational or critical test of religious truth. 
They are chosen, first, from the widest view of 
religion itself, as a permanent force in man bodying 
forth its postulates in doctrines and rites; secondly, 
from the view of the Bible as being a permanent 
factor in ethics, even when its old authority cannot 
any longer be upheld ; and thirdly, from the view of 
the gospels in particular as being after all separable 
from the essence of the Christian faith. It must 
be granted that many true and forcible things 
may be said in expounding these instances; and 
the argument from results which is embodied in 
them is a recognised department of Christian 
Apologetic. But the specific method employed, 
(viz.—that of vindicating the continuance of 
doctrines, otherwise impugned, on the ground of 
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their ethical value alone, irrespective of their 
objective truth), is one against which very grave 
objections may be brought. These must, however, 
be stated in the briefest form. 

(1) This method is the revival of the vicious dis- 
tinction between the esoteric and the exoteric forms 
of truth. It is prepared calmly to accept a state 
of mind which consciously avails itself, for ethical 
purposes, of doctrines or incidents already more or 
less shaken. It would set up a caste-distinction 
between the man of science and the man of faith; 
or even in one and the same man, a distinction 
between his faith and his science. It would make 
the Church the depositary of forms and expressions 
which are no longer true for the general judgment. 
Its fresults are seen in that type of critic whose 
formal works advocate destructive theories, while 
his evangelistic appeals breathe all the ancient 
fervour of the faith. 3 

(2) The method also is essentially irrational, or 
at all events it means the exclusion of reason from 
the religious sphere. Weare invited by it to look 
beyond the dictates of science and even of common 
sense, and to rest in a world of conventions. That 
those conventions are beneficial may be perfectly 
true; but that does not make them any the less 
conventional, and not rational. To exalt utility 
above reason is surely to sacrifice the better part. 
And doctrines which benefit in spite of their error 
ought surely to give us courage to believe that, if 
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purged of error, they would benefit us a thousand- 
fold more. It may be doubted, however, if the 
benefits are so unquestionable as is suggested. 
Superstitious creeds and magical rites may seem to 
do good, but in the deeper issues, on which reason 
alone can pass judgment, they inflict deadly hurt on 
man’s nature. 

(3) The method also, while claiming to rest on 
ethical facts, involves an unethical and even im- 
moral principle—that of doing evil that good may 
come; or, more definitely for our purpose, that of 
enduring falsehood because it is mixed with truth. 
It is true that absolute truth is unattainable, and 
that error is inseparable from human judgment. 
But the gradual approximation to the truth is ours ; 
and what is once seen to be error is no longer 
the honourable possession of a truthful mind. We 
dare not perpetuate falsehoods even for the sake of 
preserving the peace or welfare of society. 

(4) Finally, the method is really a hauling down 
of our flag before a foe who is far from victorious. 
Recent movements of critical and theological 
thought do not justify this anxious search for a line 
of retreat. We are in the beginning of a great 
reaction to more serious and constructive tasks—a 
process not of abandoning the essential truths of 
our religion, but rather of reconquering and re- 
viving them. At such a time, above all, we must 
beware of too easy an apologetic, such as this 
method of Ethical Values seems to offer. 








SCENES IN THE LIFE OF JOHN KNOX! 


Tue celebration of Knox’s quater-centenary is a 
sufficient ground for offering this popular sketch 
of the main scenes of his eventful life. The salient 
events are so well-known that there can be no pre- 
tence of freshness in detail. For that we must 
rather go to such indefatigable writers as Dr Hume 
Brown and Dr Hay Fleming. For original treat- 
ment of Knox’s character as reformer and statesman, 
perhaps Mr Andrew Lang is most noteworthy, as 
he is certainly most interesting. His paradoxical 
view of Scottish History may not be of exact 
scientific value, but it is always stimulating if not 
irritating, and it serves a needful end among 
idolators of Knox, namely to keep them within due 
bounds in their devotion to the national hero. 

It may perhaps be said that the Scottish feeling 
for Knox is at its core identical with the feeling 
for Burns, because both are really regarded as ex- 
emplars of Scottish individuality and vigour. The 
pracfervidum ingenium Scotorum is seen in both, and 
appeals secretly to the Scottish liking for strong 
men, a liking which extends even to their failings. 


1 Monday Popular Lecture, Glasgow University, 1904-5. 
77 
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Attempts have been made to show that Knox 
was no true patriotic Scotsman but the persevering 
advocate of an English policy aimed at the practical 
absorption of Scottish nationality. Knox as an 
Anglican, however, has not obtained any great 
amount of recognition. The policy of Beaton and 
his successors, which he steadfastly opposed, was in 
his view unpatriotic; it brought foreign troops and 
rulers to his native soil ; and it fostered social and 
theological elements which he conscientiously 
abhorred. In Knox, therefore, we may perhaps 
see that “ stalk of carle-hemp” which our national 
poet glorifies, and which in his case represents the 
Scottish spirit of independence and dogged deter- 
mination in holding a position once conscientiously 
taken up. It may be true that other resemblances 
between those two great men are few and faint. 
Knox’s apparent sternness and cramped moral code 
are often set in contrast to the freer spirit of 
Burns ; and yet the real nature of Knox was more 
genial and humane than his time and work per- 
mitted him to show. 

The more familiar comparison between Knox and 
Luther hardly needs a reference, but the likeness 
between the two Reformers is rather in historical 
than in intellectual details. Both were the prime 
human agents in great ecclesiastical and national 
movements ; but Luther’s mind was perhaps more 
entirely religious in its bent. Knox in a sense 
sacrificed some deeper elements of his nature in the 
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rough jostling of politics. Itis in keeping with this 
that we know far more about Luther’s spiritual 
experience than about Knox’s; a result which partly 
flows from the more reserved character of Knox, who 
is seldom found ‘‘ wearing his heart upon his sleeve.” 


I. Knox anp WIsHART 


The first striking phase of Knox’s life has always 
seemed to me to be his association with George 
Wishart, whom we know as the Martyr, whom also 
Mr Lang has attempted to identify as an accessory 
to the lynching of Beaton. The picture of Knox, 
a man of thirty-five years, a priest and a scholar, 
acting as bodyguard to Wishart, and bearing a sword 
before him, has in it elements of interest both as 
shewing us the man himself, and as revealing in a 
sudden glimpse the character of his times. Wishart 
had broken from his exile and was in Scotland at the 
peril of his liberty and probably also of his life. 
His contact with Knox was almost an accident, aris- 
ing from the fact that Wishart stayed for a time in 
Longniddry House where Knox was chaplain and 
tutor—a combination of offices which persisted long 
after in Scotland, and played a part in the social 
and professional training of our clergy. Wishart’s 
sermons at Haddington were less successful than his 
intercourse with Knox; for he seems to have won 
the chaplain over completely, and Knox was proud 
to be employed as sword-bearer. The taunts some- 
times levelled at Knox for his excellent care of him- 
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self during stormy days hardly find confirmation in 
such an office, because during the Wishart episode 
it is undoubted that assassination was feared. But 
when Wishart turned from Haddington, he gently 
evaded Knox’s ardent plea to be permitted to go 
with him on what proved to be his last expedition. 
The two friends parted with very affectionate feel- 
ings, Wishart bidding Knox go back to his pupils 
at Longniddry, because one sacrifice was sufficient ; 
and it is a dramatic ending to the whole passage 
when we read that Wishart’s arrest took place the 
same night. Among the fundamental influences in 
Knox’s life must surely have been this brief period 
of communion with one who represented the tragic 
intensity of the new school, and was ever ready to 
meet death for his opinions. 


Il. Knox at St ANbDrReEws CastTLe 


The shifting scene brings us to another vivid 
historical memory—that of the Reformer in the 
Castle of St Andrews. It is regrettable to find some 
writers representing him as having beenalready there 
in 1546, when Beaton was slain. While we echo 
David Lyndsay’s rather cynical pronouncement on 
Beaton’s murder, we ought not to allow men like 
Wishart and Knox to be unjustly saddled with re- 
sponsibility for that deed. The times were such as 
it is difficult for us to conceive, with our altered 
ethical and social code. Assassination played a part 
in statecraft of the highest order; even men like 
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Sir Walter Raleigh are found involved ia suspicious 
associations having for their aim the removal of 
persons who were obstacles to particular plans of 
those in high station. But Knox is free of com- 
plicity so far as his actual presence on the scene is 
concerned, for it was only after Beaton’s death that 
the Castle opened its doors to him and others of the 
reforming party. What sent him thither? It is 
here that Wishart’s ghost may be said to pursue 
Knox, and push him on to an open career in the 
state; for it was probably his intimate association 
with Wishart and his public attendance on that per- 
sonage which fixed unfriendly eyes on Knox after 
Beaton’s death. Beaton had perished partly to 
appease the manes of Wishart; and it was natural 
that Beaton’s friends should think of making Knox 
a similar sacrifice to the memory of the Cardinal. 
Hence Knox had to take refuge somewhere, and he 
found his temporary stronghold ‘with the party of 
determined men who held the Castle. 

On a certain day in 1547, a pathetic scene took 
place in the old Castle. Knox’s presence and quiet 
influence had been deeply felt by the men among 
whom he now lived ; he was, indeed, the apostolic 
successor of Hamilton and Wishart ; and on this 
day a public appeal was made to him not to refuse 
the office of their preacher. As he himself tells in 
his “History,” John Rough, after sermon, turned to 
him, and said in the presence of that warlike con- 
gregation: ‘Brother, ye shall not be offended 
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although that I speak unto you that which I have 
in charge even from all those that are here present, 
which is this :—In the name of God and of His 
Son Jesus Christ, and in the name of those who 
presently call you by my mouth, I charge you that 
you refuse not this holy vocation.” ‘Then Rough 
appealed to his hearers: ‘‘Was not this your 
charge to me? And do ye not approve this 
vocation?” They answered: “It is, and we 
approve it.” ‘‘ Whereat ”—adds the ‘‘History ” in 
quaint but effective phrases—*“ the said Mr John, 
abashed, burst forth in most abundant tears, and 
withdrew himself to his chamber; his countenance 
and behaviour, from that day till the day that he 
was compelled to present himself to the public 
place of preaching, sufficiently declared the grief 
and trouble of his heart; for no man saw any sign 
of mirth in him; neither yet had he pleasure to 
accompany any man, for many days together.” 
The Castle was thus the place where his first ser- 
mon was delivered, and this sermon was characteristi- 
cally devoted to the question, What is the Church? 
Very round language was used against Antichrist 
and the Scarlet Woman; and as a whole the dis- 
course was of a sharp controversial type. There 
was not yet to be heard in Knox’s tones that ring 
of prophetic and statesmanlike authority which 
afterwards echoed throughout Scotland. But few 
more memorable first appearances have been re- 
corded in the history of preaching. 
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Ill. Knox in THE GALLEYs. 


The next epoch was ushered in by a violent 
transition, of which the bitterness is reflected in 
one short sentence in the “ History ”—‘‘ Among 
others, John Knox was in the gallies all the winter.” 
This painful result was the effect of royal perfidy ; 
after the Castle surrendered, it had been stipulated 
that the inmates should be removed to France. 
If they did not wish to live there, they were 
understood to be at liberty to take refuge any- 
where except in their native land. When, 
however, the prisoners reached France, they found 
that they had been cruelly deceived, and realised 
that they were to be treated as contumacious 
heretics. They were soon transferred to the 
galleys, where severe labour and trying exposure 
were not sufficient to satisfy their gaolers, and 
threats of punishment (‘‘ torments,” Knox calls 
it) were added if they did not shew due reverence 
to the mass. Mass was celebrated either in the 
vessels or on shore; and to this period and con- 
nection belong the two anecdotes recorded by 
Knox, to show the fearless temper which was 
maintained. One is the story of the “ glorious 
painted lady ” which was “ brought to be kissed, 
and, among others, was presented to our Scotsmen 
then chained.” Knox gently said, ‘Trouble me 
not ; such a jewel is accursed, and therefore I will 
not touch it.” When the officers had ‘‘thrast it to 
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his face and put it betwixt his hands, he took the 
idol, and advisedly looking about him, he cast it 
into the river and said, ‘Let our Lady now save 
herself; she is light enough, let her learn to swim.’ 
After that,” he grimly adds, “was no Scotsman 
urged to idolatry.” Knox does not plume himself 
on this act of irreverence; for he says, ‘These are 
things which appear to be of no importance.” For 
our part, we may clearly enough recognise the wanton 
cruelty of those who applied sucha test to helpless 
captives, as well as the violent resistance, amounting 
to insulting defiance, of their victim. Certainly, 
Knox as a galley-slave is a weird and tragic figure. 

The second well-known anecdote shows, how- 
ever, that he never lost hope, or sank into the 
temper of slavery. Knox was at his post in the 
galleys which lay between Dundee andSt Andrews ; 
he was worn out with weakness and appeared to 
be dying; and a comrade spoke to him, asking 
whether he could see the shore and knew what 
country it was. Knox answered at once—“ Yes, 
I know it well, for I see the steeple of that place 
where God in public opened my mouth to His glory; 
and I am fully persuaded, how weak soever that I 
now appear, that I shall not depart this life till that 
my tongue shall glorify His name in the same place.” 


IV. Knox aNnpD QUEEN Mary 


I shall pass at once to the episodes which 
specially marked the height of Knox’s influence 
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and the peculiarly representative place which he 
held for a time in Scotland. This is seen in the 
unconventional and striking interview with the 
Queen of Scots, Mr Maurice Hewlett has ex- 
hausted the last and wildest conjectures to account 
for the Queen’s undoubted anxiety to win Knox 
to her side; but his real power as a leader of the 
people is sufficient to explain the attempts which 
she made to secure his support. Knox’s famous 
denunciation in St Giles of the Queen’s mass, in 
which he declared that he feared one mass more 
than 10,000 armed enemies attacking the Religion, 
moved the Queen, a comparative stranger to 
Scotland but not to diplomatic arts, to command 
his presence. At this interview she showed her- 
self no mean mistress of argument. She at once 
attacked Knox’s sermon, saying—‘‘You have 
taught the people to receive another religion than 
that which their princes allow; but God commands 
subjects to obey their prince; therefore, you have 
taught the people to disobey both God and their 
prince.” 

Knox responded that there were notable ex- 
amples of subjects casting off the religion of their 
rulers, ¢.g., the Hebrews in Pharaoh’s day, and 
the apostles in the time of Roman rule; and he 
added—“ And so, madam, you may perceive that 
subjects are not bound to the religion of their 
princes, although they are commanded to give 
them reverence.” 
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“Yes,” retorted the Queen, “but none of 
these men raised the sword against their princes.” 

“Yet, madam,” said Knox, ‘‘they resisted, for 
they who do not obey the commandments given 
them do in some sort resist.” 

“But,” she urged, “they resisted not with the 
sword.” 

‘God, madam,” said Knox,” had not given them 
the power and the means.” 

It was new language to one fresh from the high 
claims of the French monarchy ; and the Queen is 
said to have shown in her face a very natural 
indignation. A painful silence ensued, lasting, it 
is said, a quarter of an hour (but this is difficult to 
believe) ; and then the Queen regained her calm- 
ness, She resumed the argument, which passed 
into theological subtleties on Knox’s part; on hers, 
it reiterated the princely claim in varied phrases. 
The Stuart claim of supremacy in religious as in 
civil causes was fully advanced by Queen Mary. 
At last, a prosaic incident ended the discussion— 
dinner was announced. Knox, always a courtier 
even at his fieriest moments, took his leave after 
a mode which proves that the strangely-assorted 
pair had learned to respect each other,—‘‘I pray 
God, Madam,” he said, ‘‘ that ye may be as blessed 
within the commonwealth of Scotland as ever was 
Deborah in the commonwealth of Israel.” 

Knox’s periodical pronouncements in St Giles 
took the place of newspaper manifestos or of 
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political pamphlets, and were generally reported 
more or less correctly to the Queen. It may be 
admitted that his words were sometimes fiery and 
strong ; and when the Reformer protested publicly 
against her rumoured marriage, the woman as much 
as the Queen in her revolted. Knox received a 
second summons to her presence, and according 
to his narrative found her in such floods of tears 
that “scarce could Marnock, one of her pages, get 
handkerchiefs to hold her eyes dry; for the tears 
and the howling, besides womanly weeping, staid 
her speech.” The Queen asked him hotly, 
“What have you to do with my marriage?” 
When Knox offered some general answer, about 
his office as a preacher to spéak so that men “ may 
know their duty,” she reiterated her question 
—‘“ What have you to do with my marriage ?” 
and added (with some bitterness, one would think) 
—‘ What are you within the commonwealth?” 
“‘A subject born within the same, Madam,” 
answered Knox in a memorable sentence; ‘and 
albeit I be neither earl, Jord, nor baron within it, 
yet hath God made me (how abject that ever I be 
in your eyes) a profitable and useful member 
within the same. Yes, Madam, to me it apper- 
taineth no less to forewarn of such things as may 
hurt it if I foresee them, than it doth to any one 
of the nobility; for both my vocation and office 
craveth plainness of me. . And therefore, Madam, 
to yourself I say that which I speak in public, 
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whensoever the nobility of this realm shall be 
content and consent that you be subject to an 
unlawful husband, they do as much as in them 
lieth to renounce Christ, to banish the truth, to 
betray the freedom of this realm, and perchance 
shall in the end do small comfort to yourself.” 

Such an answer was not calculated to soothe 
the Queen, whose weeping continued. John 
Erskine of Dun, “a man” (says the ‘‘ History ”) “of 
meek and gentle spirit,’ and so far a contrast to 
Knox, tried to calm her agitation; and at last even 
Knox was moved and said—‘“ Madam, in God’s 
presence I speak: I never delighted in the weeping 
of God’s creatures: yea, I can scarcely well abide 
the tears of mine own boys when mine own hands 
correct them. Much less can I rejoice in your 
Majesty’s weeping ; but seeing I have offered unto 
your Majesty no just occasion to be offended, but 
have spoken the truth as my vocation craves of me, 
I must sustain your Majesty’s tears, rather than 
dare I hurt my conscience, or betray the common- 
wealth by silence.” 

The Queen now commanded Knox to withdraw 
and await her pleasure; and it was while thus 
lingering in the ante-chamber (‘‘as one whom men 
had never seen, so were all afraid, except that the 
Lord Ochiltree bore him company”) that Knox 
approached the Maids of Honour, who, he says, 
‘were there sitting in all their gorgeous apparel.” 
One has some difficulty in appreciating his idea of 
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the humorous at this point. He merrily said— 
‘Fair ladies, how pleasant were this life of yours, 
if it should ever abide; and then in the end, that 
we might pass to heaven with this gear! But fie 
upon that knave Death, that will come whether we 
will or not! And when he hath laid on the arrest 
(sentence), then foul worms will be busy with this 
flesh, be it ever so fair and so tender; and the 
filthy soul I fear shall be so feeble, that it can 
neither carry with it gold, garnishing, targating, 
pearl nor precious stones.” ‘By such and the 
like discourse,” it is added, ‘‘he entertained the 
ladies and passed the time.” A curious pastime 
it seems to us ; but Knox’s own nerves were on edge, 
and at most times his humour was grim and ghastly. 

Knox seems less taking to our changed times 
in these personal encounters with one who was 
woman as well as Queen, than in his famous 
appearance before the Privy Council in 1563. 
The Queen in this instance showed herself more 
Queen than woman. “That man,” she said, ‘‘ hath 
made me weep, and shed never a tear himself; I 
will now see if I can make him weep.” On this 
occasion, though she presided, the Queen never 
once addressed John Knox directly; all her eager- 
ness centred in getting him condemned. It was 
this day that he delivered the impressive sentence 
—‘‘T am in the place where I am demanded of 
conscience to speak the truth ; and therefore the 
truth I will speak, impugn it whoso list! ” 
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V. Knox IN THE PULPIT 


One of the imperishable scenes is that which 
has been enshrined in a well-known picture, Knox 
preaching in St Giles’ Cathedral; and this may 
lead us to refer to the familiar passage in which 
James Melville describes the Reformer’s pulpit 
appearance in his age and decline, when he had 
retired to St Andrews. “Being in St Andrews, 
he was verie weak. I saw him every day of his 
doctrine go hulie and fear, with a furring of 
martriks about his neck, a staff in one hand, and 
guid godlie Richart Ballanden his servant holding 
up the other oxtar, from the Abbey to the 
paroche kirk; and be (dy) the said Richart and 
ane other servant lifted upe to the pulpit, whar he 
behovit to lean at his first entrie. But or he haid 
done with his sermont, he was sa active and 
vigorous that he was lyk to ding that pulpit in 
blads and fly out of it!” 

Knox’s last pulpit appearance was in 1572, the 
year of St Bartholomew. That terrible outbreak 
had roused him to an effort of eloquent denuncia- 
tion in St Giles: but later on in the year, he 
preached his last sermon in the Tolbooth Church 
on the occasion of the induction of his successor, 
Lawson. At the close, he took a pathetic leave 
of the people, protesting in the presence of Him 
before whom he had soon to appear for judgment, 
that he had acted conscientiously and preached 
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sincerely ; and urging them to be steadfast in the 
Reformed faith. Then, attended by the faithful 
Bannatyne, he slowly made his way from the 
pulpit through lines of his hearers, who thus took 
their last view of him. He never afterwards left 
his house alive. 


VI. Knox’s DEATHBED 


The last scene of all is one on which multitudes 
~ have delighted to dwell; it is Knox’s deathbed. 
His house in the High Street of Edinburgh has 
since then witnessed many stirring scenes; but the 
dying behaviour and words of Knox are not the 
least remarkable. It is the hard lot of such men 
to die, so to speak, in the public view; and 
Knox’s last sigh can almost be heard down the 
ages. A ceaseless stream of visitors, ministers, 
nobles, politicians, and humbler friends flowed in 
and out of his room. He was a case of “calm 
decay,” such as Keble loved to think of. To each 
of his visitors he addressed fitting last advices. 
In his quieter moments he had Calvin’s sermons 
read to him, but more often the Holy Scriptures. 
His humaner and more genial side appears in the 
well-known incident of the ‘‘hogshead of wine” 
which he ordered .to be opened to regale John 
Durie and Archibald Stewart, two of his friends. 
A grim feature, but one quite Scottish, was his 
directing Bannatyne to see that his coffin was 
prepared—three days before he died. 
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Many of Knox’s last utterances have been pre- 
served, as was the mode of that time; but none 
is more touching than the well-known incident of 
his closing day on earth, November 24, 1572. 
About 3 o’clock in the afternoon, he began to 
lose eyesight and power of speech, and begged 
his wife to read that noble chapter, 1 Cor, xv.— 
adding, when she had done so—‘‘Is not that a 
comfortable chapter?” Shortly after, he said, 
“Now, for the last time, I commend my soul, 
spirit, and body (touching three of his fingers) 
into thy hand, O Lord!” About 5 o’clock, he 
said to her—‘‘Go, read where I cast my first 
anchor.” It was the seventeenth chapter of St 
John’s Gospel to which he referred, and this was 
almost the last sound that he heard. About 
11 P.M. Knox breathed his last words—‘‘ Now it 
is come.” Bannatyne approached and, after a 
common fashion of the time, asked for a sign that 
his master died in peace; and we are told by him 
that Knox ‘lifted up his head,” while another 
account says that he raised his hand to heaven 
and breathed two sighs, passing quietly as if into 
a deep sleep. 

Such a closing scene may console admirers of 
Knox for some traits of hardness in the previous 
episodes. When also we take into account the 
whole man, and his surroundings in a turbulent 
and heady age, we cannot refuse to grant him the 
meed of profound deference and sincere remem- 
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brance. Men differ keenly on his actual merits as 
reformer, statesman, and preacher; but all must 
agree that his was a life of strenuous devotion to 
the public interest. He was essentially a man, in 
days when Scots manhood was not too common. 
The tribute by the Regent Morton—“ There lies 
he who never feared the face of man ”—gives after 
all only one and the least essential of Knox’s char- 
acteristics. For he had more than audacity or 
intrepid daring ; he had sensitive feelings for his 
country and his people, he had warm attachment 
to his friends, he was a fair and open fighter, and 
he preserved amid his contests the humanities of a 
large social life. To Scotsmen, as I began by say- 
ing, as to the Regent, Knox’s unbending determina- 
tion in face of danger or of opposition will long 
continue to be his chief note. For Scotsmen love 
‘‘a bonny fechter!” But the world has silently 
realised more enduring and touching qualities— 
qualities of sacred feeling, of national spirit, of 
profound dedication to the welfare of the com- 
munity. For these, it will not readily let his 
memory perish. 


JOHN CALVIN! 


Any one who has made the pilgrimage to Geneva, 
has passed across the Pont Du Mont Blanc and 
out of the bright sunshine into the dark old streets 
on the hill, and has finally by a tortuous ascent 
reached the Cathedral—may be excused for feel- 
ing a thrill of excitement as he approached the 
scene of Calvin’s labours, Here, in the Cathedral, 
were preached many of his sermons; near at hand, 
in the Church of St Peter (now devoted to Luther- 
anism) his theological lectures were delivered. 
One does not need to be a Calvinist to be impressed 
by such recollections. The ordinary Genevese 
citizen is not deeply committed to Calvin’s views 
of life and truth, yet he remains impressed by his 
great memory. And the thousands of visitors who 
view the Cathedral and other notable spots think 
little of doctrinal theories, but much of a command- 
ing personality, of one who had a more than ordinary 
share of power to influence men, and who, on the 
whole, used his power unselfishly. 

It is thus that we may now think of John Calvin, 
as we have learned to think of Luther and Knox, 
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both men of strong will and temper, far from 
perfect in their characters, yet firmly fixed on the 
pedestal of history. To bea leader of Reformation 
in Church and State demands a nature formed not 
for pleading and argumeut alone, but also for 
action; and the modern verdict on some isolated 
acts of great Reformers is not always favourable. 
In Geneva, itself, Calvin has no statue, while 
Servetus, his opponent, is honoured with a huge 
obelisk. But men feel, after all, that Calvin was 
the greater man by far. It is in the mighty sun 
that we detect spots; a lesser luminary may pass 
unnoticed, but mere greatness invites and compels 
the eye to detect blemishes as well as beauty. 

I propose first to note the main events of 
Calvin’s career, and then secondly to state very 
briefly the main points in his teaching. Calvin 
was born in 1509, and his quater-centenary has 
already come and gone at Geneva. His parents 
were devoted adherents of the unreformed Church, 
and were closely connected with its clergy. It is 
strange to find that in his twelfth year Calvin 
received the tonsure and was appointed to a 
chaplaincy. ‘This was the usual means of helping 
poor scholars, and did not necessarily imply that 
the holder of the chaplaincy discharged its duties. 
These were attended to by a duly qualified sub- 
stitute, who drew a small fraction of the stipend. 
The arrangement resembled the bursary of modern 
days. Calvin, thus aided in his preparatory 
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studies, was sent to the University of Paris, then 
the chief seat of learning in Europe; and there he 
had the good fortune to study Latin under the 
famous Corderius. Corderius was in advance of 
his day: he taught the language conversationally, 
made war against debased and incorrect phrases, 
and, we are told, was opposed to the constant use 
of the rod, then freely employed in College 
classes. His reputation is preserved by his well- 
known “ Syntax.” Calvin as a student had his 
legend: he was reported to be unsociable and 
censorious ; and his nickname was “ the accusative 
case.” Beza’s authority is quoted for his cen- 
soriousness: he says that Calvin was ‘“‘a severe 
critic of all the vices among his comrades.” But 
perhaps such severity was justified, for the jests of 
Rabelais and the letters of Erasmus prove that 
many vices prevailed. His career at the Uni- 
versity was distinguished, and gave much satisfaction 
to his clerical patrons, who increased his emolu- 
ments by a fresh curacy. But he disappointed 
their hopes of his theological progress by going 
into the study of law, and at the University of 
Orleans he pursued his legal course with such 
success that he was found fitted to act as a 
substitute for one or another of the professors 
at various times. He became a _licentiate-in- 
law; but his father’s death removed the pressure 
which had rested on him to study law, and he 
returned to Paris in order to renew his classical 
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studies. There, he came under the spell of 
the ‘Royal Lecturers” appointed in 1530 by 
Francis I. to give instruction in Greek, Hebrew, 
and Mathemathics. This was undoubtedly the 
formative period in his life. The new impulse 
of Humanism reached him: he eagerly acquired 
Greek and Hebrew; and in 1532 he published his 
first book, the ‘‘Commentary on Seneca’s Tretise 
on Clemency.” This closed his career as a mere 
scholar, apart from the question of the Reforma- 
tion. It has been noticed as a curious feature 
that in this work the Bible is quoted only chrice ; 
but an event now took place which was to change 
him from the elegant scholar into the earnest 
Christian thinker and Bible student. 

This event was his ‘‘ sudden conversion,” as he 
himself calls it in his ‘‘ Commentary on the Psalms.” 
He notes how that change of attitude drew him. 
away from mere learning for its own sake to the 
study of the Word of God and the cultivation of 
true piety. Very soon, he adds, many persons 
began to resort to him for pure doctrine. The 
claims of the Reformation now came before his 
mind, and though at first averse to anything that 
seemed to lack reverence for the Church, he finally 
decided that Reformation is not necessarily Schism, 
and may be pursued in the best interests of the 
Church. Then he lent his pen and counsel to 
those at Paris who were attacking the corruptions 
of the Papacy; and soon he had to flee from the 
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vengeance of the authorities, and take refuge at 
Angouléme, 250 miles from Paris. Here he wrote 
part of his great work, the “Institutes.” A time 
of wandering followed, and it was only in 1536 
that the first edition of the “Institutes” appeared 
in Latin. This first draft is far simpler than the 
later editions, being merely a manual or handbook 
of theology as founded on Scripture. It had 519 
pages measuring six inches and a quarter by four ; 
and it was eagerly bought up by those who were 
anxious to learn the Reformed doctrines. Its note- 
worthy feature is a powerful appeal to Francis I. 
in support of religious freedom. It is in this appeal 
that Calvin declares the ‘‘ hinges of the controversy ” 
to be the question of the Visible Church and its 
identification with the Roman See. ‘We, on the 
contrary, maintain that the Church may exist with- 
out any apparent form; and that the form is not 
ascertained by that eternal splendour which they 
foolishly admire, but by a very different mark, 
namely, by pure preaching of the Word of God, 
and rightful administration of the Sacraments.” 
It was in almost identical terms that Knox and his 
colleagues, in the “Scots Confession” of 1560, 
defined the true Church. The doctrine of Pre- 
destination and Election is not nearly so prominent 
as in the final draft of 1559. The impulse of the 
book is plainly traceable to Luther, whose doctrines 
of justification by faith alone and of the method of 
salvation are clearly presented. This work at 
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once placed Calvin in a prominent position among 
the Reformers, and led to his being invited here 

and there to help on the cause. It was an invita- 
- tion from Farel, the Genevese reformer, which 
made him at last turn his steps toward Geneva, his 
future home. Once there, he says, ‘‘Farel kept 
me at Geneva, not so much by advice and entreaty, 
as by a dreadful adjuration, as if God had stretched 
out His hand upon me from on high to arrest me.” 

In the Reformed Church at Geneva Calvin soon 
took a leading place. He helped to organise its 
polity, its worship, and its doctrine; and he espe- 
cially aimed at the purifying of civic and social 
life in the city. He was at once exposed to 
violent opposition, and it is curious to find that the 
charge of heresy (Arianism) was levelled against 
him. It is true that Calvin had condemned the 
Athanasian Creed, and that he declined to subscribe 
the Apostles’ or the Nicene Creed; but this was 
because the new Geneva Creed contained those 
very truths which had anciently been embodied 
there. Calvin also went behind all creeds to their 
source in Scripture. The opposition grew to such 
a height that Calvin was banished in 1538. This 
result was due not only to his doctrinal position, 
but also and perhaps chiefly to his effort to impose 
a high Christian discipline on the unruly people 
of Geneva. 

His banishment was very brief, and his return 
warmly hailed by the party of Farel. He quietly 
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resumed his ministry, and proceeded with the 
work of organising the Church government and 
regulating discipline. Now it was, that what has 
been called the Theocracy was set up; for he 
secured the adoption of Ordinances which covered 
the civil as well as the Church life of the place. 
Church and State under his guidance became one. 
We cannot enter into all his difficulties; but it 
may be said that ere his death arrived, he had 
effected an immense improvement in the moral 
conditions, and had firmly laid the foundations of 
a National Church. 

Amid the labours and trials of many years, what 
has been called ‘‘the tragedy of Servetus” stands 
out vividly and must be noticed. In 1553, Calvin’s 
position at Geneva again became precarious, and 
the arrival of Servetus exposed it to a new strain, 
from which however it rose triumphant. Servetus, 
when only about twenty years of age, had published 
a book, “De Trinitatis Erroribus,” in which he 
anticipated much of the subsequent teaching of 
Socinus, and even certain views of the Person of 
Christ which are discussed at the present day. 
At a later date, he began another work, the 
‘Restitution of Christianity,” in connection with 
which he entered into correspondence with Calvin, 
and at last sent him a part of the MS. This was 
kept by Calvin, and became a deadly weapon 
against its author when he was prosecuted for 


blasphemy. It is beyond doubt that Calvin gave 
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up letters and MSS. of Servetus which were in 
his possession, and that these were used with 
terrible effect when Servetus denied the authorship 
of the “Restitution of Christianity.” Servetus 
was first tried in France but escaped into Switzer- 
land ; and at last, by some strange error of judg- 
ment, took refuge in Geneva itself. There he was 
recognised while listening to Calvin one day in the 
Cathedral, and was promptly arrested. The trial 
which ensued is painful reading. Undoubtedly 
Servetus held Unitarian and even pantheistic views : 
he denied the divinity of our Lord; and he 
did not in every respect accept Scripture as infall- 
ible. It may be admitted that, to his own age, he 
appeared to be a most dangerous heretic; and 
Calvin, writing to Farel about a week after the 
arrest in the Cathedral, expresses the hope that 
the judgment will be capital, but that cruelty ot 
punishment may be withheld. Servetus remained 
steadfast in his views, and showed generally a 
defiant and provocative temper; and ultimately he 
was sentenced to be burned alive. Calvin, while 
approving of the execution, sought to procure a 
less painful form of it; but the civic authorities 
remained unmoved, and Servetus accordingly was 
burned to death on the hill of Champel, the Campus 
of old Geneva. 

The verdict of posterity on this episode of 
Calvin's life has always been unfavourable to the 
great Genevese reformer; and one is very un- 
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willing to dwell on the event at all. But honesty 
requires us to face it. Wemust admit that Calvin 
does not here appear in an attractive light; and in 
Geneva itself, opinion is so strong against him on 
this point that some years ago an “expiatory 
monument” was erected to Servetus near the very 
spot where he was put to death. Even in Calvin’s 
day voices of protest were heard, and Calvin in 
response published his “ Refutation of the Errors of 
Servetus.” The point to be keptin view, however, 
is that Calvin’s action in regard to the death of 
Servetus was approved bythe bulk of Christendom. 
The Roman Church as well as the Reformed re- 
garded such heresy as meriting death. In this 
matter, Calvin was simply the child of his age. 
That is all we can say. It may seem little enough 
to-day ; but three centuries and a half have passed, 
and toleration is more fully realised as a Christian 
duty than it was in the sixteenth century or even 
much later. 

We pass to notice Calvin’s last days. His final 
illness was long and hopeless, for from his student 
days he had been frail in health. The list of his 
bodily infirmities is a formidable one. Practically 
every organ was attacked. At last, the need of 
bidding farewell to his circle became irresistibly 
clear; and accordingly he made his last speeches, 
from his sick bed, to the civic authorities and to 
his colleagues in the ministry. His last letter was 
to Farel, his old and faithful friend. He bids him 
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be mindful of their friendship, and adds—‘‘It is 
enough that I live and die unto Christ, who is gain 
to those who are His in life and in death.” Buta 
week before the end, he met with his clerical 
colleagues in that peculiar exercise of Privy 
Censures which he had introduced, when the 
brethren mutually criticised each other’s life and 
doctrine. On May 27, 1564, he expired; and 
next day he was buried, very plainly and without 
ceremony (as his express desire was) in the common 
cemetery of Plainpalais. It is not known exactly 
where he lies, although a stone with his initials on 
it may be seen inthe cemetery. Knox also rests in 
a like obscurity. It is a token of the stern self- 
suppression of both men, who regarded themselves 
asno more than humble instruments in the hands 
of God, who alone is “all in all.” 

I add a few sentences generally descriptive of 
the theology of Calvin, although it would take 
many lectures to do it even scant justice. The 
great central thought is that of God as sovereign 
over every department of life: to know God is the 
only true life; and He can be known even by 
natural signs, but best of all through Scripture. 
Calvin did not make an idol of Scripture as some 
of his followers have done. He does indeed call 
its writers the “amanuenses of the Holy Spirit,” 
but he denies that Scripture is a mere oracle, to be 
accepted blindly on the authority of the Church or 
of miracles. On the contrary, it compels men’s 
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acceptance by its own irrresistible power. The 
soul of man responds to the Spirit of God speaking 
in Scripture. Yet man himself is fallen and de- 
praved, Calvin’s theory of total depravity does 
not, however, shut out the hope and possibility of 
redemption. Even the natural man may retain 
“excellent gifts,” but these all come from God. 
Man is helpless to save himself, therefore God 
saves him through the work of Christ as prophet, 
priest, and king. ‘The death of Christ is an ex- 
piatory sacrifice for sin, but. it does not imply in 
the Godhead any division or alienation between 
Father and Son. In the great enterprise of re- 
demption they are absolutely at one with each 
other, and Christ’s death is accepted as a full 
atonement, because the Father willed to receive it 
as such. 

But now, how is the death of Christ to be made 
available for saving men? Calvin answers, that this 
must be by the indwelling of Christ in the soul, 
brought about by faith on the part of man. What 
is this faith? It is not a bare belief in facts or in 
doctrines, but an organic union between man and 
Christ. It is as great a mystery as the physical life 
itself, and, like it, is manifested by its results. The 
two particular results are repentance, and a full 
assurance of salvation. ‘The general result is the 
Christian life—the life of sanctification. Calvin is 
far more guarded than Luther in defining the sphere 
of human effort in salvation ; for he insists that the 
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very “end of election is holiness of life.” The 
charge against Calvinism, that it encourages a 
neglect of good works and is even antinomian, is 
altogether unfounded. 

The most controverted part of Calvin's teaching 
is that known as predestination and election. The 
former is that universal sovereignty of God which 
orders all things whether in nature or in man: the 
latter is specially applied to the divine appointment 
of men to Salvation. ‘The problem which gave rise 
to Calvin’s peculiar theory is, why do so many men 
reject the offer of salvation? His answer is char- 
acteristically bold and unflinching. It must be, 
he thinks, because such is God’s will. Men are 
saved because God wills it so, and lost for the 
same cause. Calvin was here following the lead of 
Augustine, and in his age all the Reformers believed 
in election. But while the Lutherans (like 
Melanchthon) asked, How are men saved? the 
Calvinistic school went further back, and asked, 
What is the source, the primary cause, of salvation? 
What Calvin added to Augustine in this depart- 
ment may be stated in two points. He held that 
reprobation is of God’s will, as well as election. 
And he taught that all believers are endowed with 
the power of perseverance to the end. In Calvin’s 
philosophy right is right because God has decreed 
it to be so; and thus human destiny is decided by 
the divine decree, absolutely apart from human merit 
or demerit. Herein Calvin adopted the philosophy 
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of Duns Scotus, to whom all reality appeared to 
centre in God, not in the experience of men. 

As regards the Church, it is to Calvin the whole 
body of the elect, both living and dead ; but this is 
strictly speaking the Church Invisible. The Church 
Visible, on the other hand, includes all who are 
baptized, and who dwell in unity of true doctrine and 
charity, accepting the Word of God and the divinely- 
appointed ministry of that Word. Calvin boldly 
rejected the idea that the Reformers had separated 
from the Church, i.e., the Papacy. That can be 
no true Church where corruption reigns. And yet, 
he admits, the Roman Church retains some traces 
of the true Church. In harmony with this rejection 
of the claims of Rome, he defined a sacrament as 
a seal which attests the grace of God, not a 
miraculous act done by the Church apart from 
human capacity. 

There is not time to go into further detail, and 
indeed it is not necessary at least for Scottish 
readers. In concluding the sketch, it may be pointed 
out that Calvin’s fundamental chdupht of the divine 
sovereignty is being every day confirmed by science. 
It is more and more recognised that the universe is 
one, that it is ordered by unchanging laws, and that 
these laws possess a mysterious and even a spiritual 
character. The absolute solidarity of the world in 
its minutest parts, none living or dying to itself, is 
admitted on all hands. So far, Predestination is a 
scientific fact ; for One Supreme Force or Order is 
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accepted, and from that proceeds all the evolution, 
without haste or rest, without variableness or shadow 
of turning. Calvin erred after the pattern of his 
age when he consented to the death of Servetus ; 
but he was far ahead of his age in his conception of 
the universal reign of God. In his working out of 
that profound idea he was perhaps too sternly logical, 
and he did not always make clear to his readers the 
sense which he had of God’s fatherly love. But 
he was true to what he deemed to be the facts of 
human sin and divine government; and his motive, 
to give all the glory to God, is one which none dare 
impugn. 


THE WIGTOWN MARTYRS 


I. SENTENCED. 


Ir is with a strange thrill that one touches the page 
of the Privy Council Register on which stands in 
plain writing the savage instruction :— 


“Tf any person own the principles, or do not 
disown them, they must be judged at least by three, 
and you must immediately give them a libel and the 
names of the inquest and witnesses ; and they, being 
found guilty, are to be hanged immediately in the 
place according to law. But at this time you are 
not to examine any women but such as have been 
active in the said courses in a signal manner, and 
these are to be drowned.” 


This extract is from the instructions to the Com- 
missioners for the Southern and Western Shires, 
dated January 13, 1685. The “ principles” re- 
ferred to were those supposed to be set forth in 
James Renwick’s stern manifesto, the Apologetick 
Declaration, ‘This startling document had been 
placarded on many church doors and at market 
crosses, just as the winter of 1684 set in. It 
declared the fixed resolution of its authors, the 
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‘true Presbyterians of the Church of Scotland,” 
to be no longer ‘“‘so slack-handed in time coming, 
to put matters in execution ” against the oppressors 
of the Church. It especially warned all “ Intelli- 
gencers” that the “sinless necessity of self- 
preservation . . . will move us not to let you pass 
unpunished.” At the same time it expressed 
abhorrence of ‘‘any personal attempts, upon any 
pretext whatsomever, without previous deliberation, 
common or competent consent, without certain pro- 
bation by sufficient witnesses, the guilty person’s 
confession, or the nottourness of the deeds them- 
selves.” The terms were sufficiently alarming to 
lead Sir George Mackenzie, then Lord Register, to 
describe its authors as “‘a party declaring war who 
lurk within us.” “Hunting and hawking,” he 
added, ‘are judged absolutely insecure.” 

The panic reflected in such language is seen also 
in the Privy Council minutes. After deep delibera- 
tion, it was decided to enforce an oath abjuring the 
“principles ” of Renwick’s paper. Noclass or rank 
of people was to be exempted, and we have seen 
that of those who refused to swear the men were to 
be hanged ; and the ‘“‘ active” women to be drowned. 

Turning the ancient page of the Register, we 
find record on February 2, 1685, that the king 
Charles II. had suffered “ fitts of convulsion” of 
near one hour; then, on February 10, the news is 
minuted that he had deceased, and ‘‘ane expresse ” 
arrives from the new king James VII. This change 
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of monarch did not, however, bring any change ot 
policy ; for on March 27 a special Commission was 
issued in the name of the new king to tender the 
Abjuration to the people of nine specified districts. 
For the district of Galloway, including Kirkcud- 
bright and Wigtown, the Commissioners were Lord 
Kenmuir, Sir Robert Grierson, Sir David Dunbar, 
Sir Godfrey M‘Culloch, and Mr David Graham, 
The military officers in the district were constituted 
members of the court. 

In the course of its work, the Commission held 
a diet at the beautiful old burgh of Wigtown. The 
procedure was uniform. All the inhabitants above 
twelve years of age were required to take the 
Oath, and such as declined were brought to trial 
summarily. It must be remembered that the order 
was distinct: immediate hanging “in the place” 
for men, and immediate drowning for the women. 
This is the plain meaning of the instruction quoted 
above. What was aimed at was summary and 
signal punishment on the spot. There is no pro- 
vision made for an appeal to the Privy Council or 
to the King. Any such appeal, if made, would 
be extra-judicial, and the proceedings connected 
with it would neither be in the official knowledge 
of the court, nor possess any authority to stay 
execution of sentence, unless by a duly-completed 
act of royal mercy. 

In the perplexity felt by some inquirers into this 
tragic story, it will be a material help to bear in 
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mind the foregoing fact. An appeal might be 
forwarded by friends, and a reprieve or even a 
pardon might finally issue ; but all this would pass 
outside the summary procedure of the Commission. 
Execution must follow their sentence without 
avoidable delay. No time could be allowed for a 
pardon to arrive, unless a special order reached the 
magistrates charged with the execution. Whether 
some one blundered, or the act of royal mercy was 
withheld, or in short, how the seeming contradic- 
tion in the events arose, may be matter for dis- 
cussion. But so far as the Wigtown authorities 
were concerned they had to carry out the sentences 
of the Court immediately, and on the spot. 

When the Commission, or rather a committee 
of it, sat down at Wigtown on April 13, 1685, there 
were at least two women indicted for refusing the 
Oath. They were Margaret MacLauchan or 
Lauchlison, and Margaret Wilson. Both had been 
returned by the “curates” as nonconformists 
under the regulation requiring every parish min- 
ister to give in to the authorities lists of all their 
parishioners duly marked. Margaret Lauchlison, 
a widow above sixty years of age, was certified as 
‘¢disorderly” by the curate of Kirkinner. Margaret 
Wilson, a young woman of eighteen, appears in 
the list sent in by the curate of Penninghame as 
one of the ‘‘ withdrawers from public worship.” 
This was in 1684, so that these two women were 
already marked out as ‘‘active in a signal manner.” 
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The charge in the libel against them was “ not 
disowneing that traitorous appollogetical declara- 
tion,” and “refusing the oath of abjuration of the 
saymein.” According to the Penninghame Kirk 
Session Minutes the charge was rebellion, and 
attending field and house conventicles. Probably 
these last items emerged in the evidence, but the 
formal indictment must undoubtedly have been 
the refusal of the Oath. 

What was the Oath which these women con- 
sidered to be worse than a violent death? ‘The 
oath itself,” says Sheriff Napier, “ originally 
framed in broader terms, was reduced to the most 
simple form, in order to preclude all rational 
pretext of its running counter to the conscience of 
any Christian whatever. 


‘I, A. B., do hereby abhor, renounce, and dis- 
own, in presence of the Almighty God, the 
pretended Declaration of War, lately affixed at 
several parish churches, in so far as it declares a 
war against his sacred Majesty, and asserts that it 
is lawful to kill such as serve his Majesty in 
Church, State, Army, or Country.’” 


The italics are Napier’s. At first sight, and in 
the changed light of our quieter times, it seems a 
reasonable demand to be made of loyal subjects. 
But it cannot fairly be judged apart from its 
history and the whole context of circumstances. 
We must remember that since the Restoration, in 
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other words for nearly twenty-five weary years, the 
Scottish people had been in the grip of ecclesi- 
astical tyranny, a grip which tightened until the 
- limits of passive endurance were fearfully exceeded. 
Popular outbreaks had come in 1666 and again in 
1679. Here and there desperate men had suddenly 
struck a blow at the nearest representative ot 
oppression. At last, the “extreme left” of the 
Covenanters had solemnly renounced their allegi- 
ance. They excommunicated the king: they 
“declared war” against him. They did no more 
than the Revolutionists of 1688, whose work we 
accept and justify. But even the extreme men, 
like Renwick, never advocated assassination. ‘They 
expressly denounced ‘‘all personal attempts.” “We 
do hereby,” said Renwick’s Apologetick Declaration, 
‘jointly and unanimously testify and declare, that 
we utterly detest and abhor that hellish principle 
of killing all who differ in judgment and persuasion: 
from us.” Yet now, two poor women, one aged and 
frail, the other a mere girl, were arraigned be- 
cause they could not abjure a principle which does 
not really appear in the Declaration, What they 
saw in this Oath was not a solemn engagement 
against treason and murder, but a deliberate denial 
of the cause of religious freedom, and a base 
desertion of the sufferers who had given up their 
all for the sacred cause. 

This Oath, outwardly to a twentieth-century 
eye so harmless, appeared to the two women in 
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the light of a denial of their conscience and of 
their Divine Master. It may be that persons 
better educated and less prejudiced would have 
seen it in a different aspect. Margaret Lauchlison 
herself, in her petition, is made to say that her 
refusal to take the Oath “was occasioned by 
my not perusing the saymein.” But Margaret 
Lauchlison was a carpenter’s widow, and her fellow- 
sufferer, Margaret Wilson, was a farmer’s daughter. 
And it was the year 1685, in a period of Scottish 
history when education lay waste, and the standard 
of culture was low. In saying this, we make no 
needless apology for them. But it is right and 
fair to shew that they stood fast and suffered, not 
for treason or for a principle of assassination, but 
for what they conscientiously believed to be their 
natural rights—the right to worship God after 
their own manner, and the right to disobey man 
when he intruded on that sacred privilege. 

The Court which sat in their case consisted of 
David Graham, and Grierson of Lag, along with 
the two local officers, Major Winram and Captain 
Strachan. The evidence amply established the 
fact that they were “active in the said courses,” 
and they were accordingly condemned to death. 
In pursuance of this sentence, they ought now to 
have been drowned “in the place,” and forthwith. 
in a second paper, I shall give the sequel of their 


story, as it may fairly be constructed from the 
records which exist. 
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Il. DrRowNneEpD 


Up to this point reached, there is no material 
dispute among historians. That the two women 
were seized, tried, and condemned to death is 
admitted by all. The date of the trial and sentence, 
April 13, 1685, is also admitted. A minute of 
the Privy Council establishes the further fact, 
that a reprieve was granted them on April 30. 
At that stage the evidence of contemporary records 
comes to an abrupt end. The Privy Council 
Register shows no subsequent reference to the 
case. Obviously the story could not have ended 
with a reprieve; there must have been a sequel 
to the recommendation made to the royal mercy. 
The minutes record the success of a similar re- 
commendation made in favour of certain Cumnock 
covenanters. But of Margaret Lauchlison and 
Margaret Wilson there is no further mention. 

Founding upon this, Sheriff Napier in his well- 
known work, ‘‘ History Rescued in re the Wigtown 
Martyrs,” roundly asserted that the women were 
pardoned and set at liberty, and that the drowning 
was a myth invented for political purposes. He 
was promptly answered by Dr Stewart of Glasserton, 
whose “History Vindicated” is a storehouse of 
arguments on the subject. It is now a somewhat 
rare work and perhaps ought to be reprinted, since 
of late a tendency has appeared in some quarters 
to revive Napier’s views. 
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The Privy Council minute recording the reprieve 
is as follows :— 


‘““The Lords of His Majesties Privy Council doe 
hereby Reprive the execution of the Sentence of 
Death pronounced by the Justices against Margret 
Wilson and Margret Lauchlison untill the 
day of and Discharges the Magistrats ot 
Edinburgh for putting of the said sentence to 
execution against them untill the forsaid Day; and 
recomends the saids Margret Wilson and Margret 
Lauchlison to the Lords Secretaries of State to 
interpose with His Most Sacred Majestie for His 
Royall remisssion to them.” 








This minute is in the ‘‘ Acta,” and the meeting of 
Council took place “at Edin’. ultimo Apprillis, 
1685,” ie. April 30. How had the case been 
brought before the Council? Undoubtedly there 
must have been representations forwarded from 
Wigtown; but the record does not state this, and 
we are left to conjecture. The transactions of a 
court held in a remote part of Scotland would not 
usually come before the Privy Council in the short 
space of little more than a fortnight. Three 
theories suggest themselves. First, the Wigtown 
Commission expired on April 20, and its report 
may have been forwarded at once to Edinburgh. 
There, the fact of two women having been con- 
demned may have been noticed, and the reprieve 
issued spontaneously. Or, secondly, some one may 
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have been in Edinburgh for the very purpose of 
suing for mercy. Wodrow expressly says that 
Margaret Wilson’s father was in town, craving a 
remission of sentence. Or, finally, as was the 
usual course, the condemned women may have 
petitioned or ‘‘addressed” the Privy Council, 
although the minute neglects to say so. 

The last of these conjectures gains strong 
support from the fact, that a petition purporting to 
come from Margaret Lauchlison is still to be seen 
among the “ Warrants” of the Privy Council. As 
it is an important document in the case, it is given 
here in full :— 


‘‘Unto his Grace my Lord High Commissioner, 
and remanent Lords of his Majesties Most Honour- 
able Privie Counsell: The humble supplication ot 
Margaret Lachlisone, and’ now prisoner in the 


Tolbuith of Wigton: 
Sheweth : 


That, whereas I being justlie condemned to die, 
by the Lords Commissioners of his Majesties Most 
Honourable Privie Counsell and Justiciarie, in ane 
Court holden at Wigtoune the threttein day of 
Apryle instant, for my not disowning that traiterous 
Apollogetical Declaration, laitlie affixed at several 
paroch churches within this Kingdom, and my 
refusing the oath of abjuration of the saymein, 
which was occasioned by my not perusing the 
saymein: And now, I having considered the said 
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declaratione, doe acknowledge the saymein to be 
traiterous, and tends to nothing but rebellione and 
seditione, and to be quyt contrair unto the wrytin 
word of God; and am content to abjure the same 
with my whol heart and soull: 

May it therefoir please your Grace, and remanent 
Lords as said is, to take my cais to your serious 
consideratione, being about the age of three-scor 
ten years, and to take pitie and compassione on me, 
and recall the foirsaid sentance so justlie pronuncet 
against me; and to grant warrand, to any your 
Grace thinks fit, to administrat the Oath of Abjura- 
tion to me, and upon my takeing of it, to order my 
liberatione ; and your supplicant shall leive heirafter 
ane good and faithfull subject in tyme cuming; and 
shall frequent the ordinances, and live regularly, 
and give what other obedience your Grace and 
remanent Lords sall preceryve thereanent ; and your 
Petitioner shall ever pray. 

De mandato dictae Margaretae Lauchlisone, scribere 
nescien., ut asseruit, ego Gulielmus Moir, notarius 
publicus, subscribo, testante hoc meo chyrographo— 


J. DunzBar, witness. 
Wit. Gorvon, witness.” 


This remarkable paper is undated, but from the 
expression “threttein (thirteenth) day of Apryle 
instant ” it is obvious that it was prepared between 
April' 13 when sentence issued, and April 30, when 
the reprieve was granted. It bears no docket 
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showing that it was formally presented, and as we 
have seen there is no reference to it in the Privy 
Council minute. But its being,found among the 
official papers is sufficient proof that it had come 
into the hands of the authorities. 

In whatever way the matter was moved before 
the Council the certainty remains that an order 
was given to delay execution of sentence. But 
here arises a difficulty. The discharge of execu- 
tion is addressed to the magistrates of Edinburgh, 
whereas the petition describes the elder Margaret 
asa prisoner at Wigtown. Sheriff Napier trium- 
phantly concluded that the woman had been 
brought up to Edinburgh, and assumed that they 
were in due course pardoned and dismissed. The 
difficulty had already been seen by the author of 
a book called “ The Ladies of the Covenant,” and 
he had unfortunately altered the word Edinburgh 
to Wigtown, without adding any note to explain 
what he had done. This was a most indiscreet 
omission, which gave Napier just grounds for 
criticism. But the correction would have been 
perfectly justified, had it been in a foot-note. 
Looking at the terms of the petition we can have 
no doubt that the prisoners were still in the hands 
of the magistrates of Wigtown, and that Edinburgh 
was inserted by a slip of the pen. 

The real problem however is quite distinct from 
such questions of detail. The women were un- 
doubtedly tried, condemned, and reprieved, but 
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what happened after that? Were they pardoned 
and liberated? Or were they, as Wodrow asserts, 
drowned at Wigtown? 

In such a case the argument trom the silence of 
contemporary official records is worthless in the 
face of positive testimony from persons who were 
alive at the time. No official minute has been 
found showing that the two women were actually 
pardoned, although careful search has been made 
in Edinburgh and in London. On the other hand 
there is an unbroken chain of evidence of the 
drowning, which Dr Stewart set forth in his book. 
At the date of its publication (1868), Dr Stewart 
was able to refer to a living descendant of Gilbert 
Wilson, occupying a farm in the same parish, who 
testified that the story of the drowning had been 
handed} down continuously in the family from the 
days of Thomas Wilson, the martyr’s brother. 
That brother himself survived till the year 1734, 
became an elder in the parish of Penninghame, 
and was alive for twelve years after Wodrow 
published his account. The kirk-sessions of 
Penninghame and Kirkinner contained members 
who were alive at the date of the alleged drowning, 
and some of whom had been sufferers themselves. 
They solemnly recorded the event in their respec- 
tive minute-books in 1711; Kirkinner attesting the 
death of Margaret Lauchlison, Penninghame that 
of Margaret Wilson. The ancient tombstone in 
Wigtown churchyard was erected, and the epitaph 
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inscribed, during the lifetime of Thomas Wilson, 
the brother of the younger Margaret. It states 


that— 
‘‘ Within the sea ty’d to the stake 
She suffered for Christ Jesus’ sake.”’ 


It is inconceivable that such a statement should 
have been permitted to appear, had the women 
actually been pardoned. 

But the crowning and decisive proot emerged 
while the controversy raised by Napier was raging. 
This was discovered in a volume of old tracts, 
containing among others a pamphlet entitled 4 
Short Character of the Presbyterian Spirit, printed 
in 1703, or eighteen years only after the event. 
The tract is anonymous, but strong internal and 
other evidence traces it to Matthias Symson as 
author, and Andrew Symson, his father, as printer. 
Andrew Symson was minister of Kirkinner, 
Margaret Lauchlison’s parish, up to the year 1686. 
The Short Character deals with charges brought 
against James’s Government, and endeavours to 
vindicate that monarch from the accusation of crue} 
persecution. Here is the crucial passage, which 
may be said to have settled the controversy now 
referred to :— 


“He says: ‘Others were tyed to stakes within 
the flood-mark till the sea came up and drowned 
them, and this without any form or Process of law. 
He durst not instance any so treated. I know 
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they generally talk of two women in Galloway— 
drowned they were indeed, but not tyed to stakes 
within the flood-mark till the sea came up. . . .” 


This is positive evidence from an opponent, and 
its strength is such that nothing has ever since 
shaken it. 

Margaret Lauchlison, an old widow of three- 
score and ten, and Margaret Wilson, a young 
woman hardly beyond girlhood, were undoubtedly 
drowned at Wigtown in 1685. The date given 
by Wodrow is May 11, nearly a full month after 
the sentence. How such delay arose in execut- 
ing a summary sentence we have no means of 
deciding at present. But there is room for very 
probable conjecture. Wodrow’s own phrase is— 
‘“‘'The Judges pronounced their sentence, that upon 
the 11th instant (May) they should be drowned 
in the Blednoch burn.” If that is correct there 
remained a period of four weeks precisely to 
carry through a reprieve and obtain a pardon. It 
was too little. The reprieve indeed was granted 
on April 30, but it mever reached the proper 
authorities. That fatal slip of the pen, Edinburgh 
for Wigtown, cost two lives. No reprieve ever 
came to the magistrates of Wigtown, and when 
the day of doom arrived they carried out the 
inhuman provisions of the law. The magistrates 
of Edinburgh knew nothing of the two persons 
whom they were discharged from executing, and 
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the reprieve became a dead letter. No further 
steps were taken, and no royal act of pardon ever 
issued from London. Death in a peculiarly 
horrible form had claimed his victims. They were 
beyond the clemency of any earthly court or king. 


CLERICAL LIFE IN GALLOWAY TWO 
HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


GaALLoway as now delimited includes the Stewartry 
of Kirkcudbright and the Shire of Wigtown. From 
the first, this district took a high place in ecclesi- 
astical story. The work of St Ninian left its traces 
not only around his immediate home, but over large 
parts of Wigtownshire and (if some place-names 
may be trusted) in the Stewartry itself. As the 
Galloway men asserted their right to lead the van 
in battle, so the Galloway churchmen took a lead- 
ing place in the life and history of their day. Con- 
trasting them with their neighbours, it may roughly 
be said that while Dumfriesshire was the land of 
castles and keeps, Galloway was the home of abbeys 
and religious houses. In the former, the soldier 
prevailed, in the latter the monk; and it is unlikely 
that the local character and ways should not have 
received deep corresponding impressions. It is as 
an intensely ecclesiastical district that Galloway 
must be studied by the historian and folklorist. It 
is more than mere habit which compels the rustic 
to tell you that he comes from the “ Auld Aibbey,” 
meaning Dundrennan; or that his home is in the 
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“‘ Abbey-yard,” a spot not much above a mile from 
the parish church of Balmaghie, where tradition 
persists in telling that a great religious house once 
stood, ‘The change which passed over Scottish 
Church life in the sixteenth century was nowhere 
swifter than in Galloway; and in the seventeenth, 
this enterprising province gained the distinction of 
nourishing to the last the irreconcilable element 
which some have deplored, while others commend 
it. It was in the St John’s Clachan of Dalry that 
the first signs appeared (as the Government of the 
day believed) of the Dutch combination which 
triumphed in 1688. It was in Kirkpatrick-Durham 
that the ‘‘conventicle”” took its rise. It must be 
granted that the quality of sternness and even 
turbulence was not lacking, and it has not been 
generally remarked that the tragedy of Archbishop 
Sharp has its counterpart in the killing of the 
Carsphairn “curate,” Peter Peirson, in 1685. This 
is perhaps but another of the many analogies which 
have been found between Galloway and Fifeshire. 
Certainly, the religious convictions of the people 
rose at times to a point little short of ferocity; and 
even a staunch Covenanter may sympathise with 
Claverhouse’s satisfaction when he captured “ that 
great villain M‘Clorg, the smith at Minnigaff that 
made all the clikys (cleiks ; hooked knives on shafts 
used for cutting the troopers’ reins).” 

After the Revolution, there was a long period of 
religious hardship and even destitution in_ this 
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district. When the Synod of Galloway met at 
Minnigaff on May 14, 1689, it was reported that 
many parishes were unprovided with ministers, and 
the supply fell short of the demand. By the time 
the eighteenth century began, the vacancies had 
mostly been filled, though long after we read of 
parishes which were not “planted,” and whose wants 
were in some degree attended to by neighbouring 
clergy. There was a sort of exception granted in 
such cases to the rules of parochial etiquette, inas- 
much as while it was punishable to enter a “‘ planted 
parish,” the same strictness did not prevail else- 
where. One of the charges in the libel against 
Hepburn of Urr bore that he had officiated in 
certain ‘“‘planted parishes.” There was evidently 
a scarcity of qualified men at first, and the Synod 
records show that a number of ministers “from 
Ireland” received calls. In trying to revive the 
faded clerical life of this time, we must keep in view 
the long period of stress and disorder which it 
succeeded, and the somewhat haphazard way in 
which the parishes had to be filled. While Presby- 
terial government obtained statutory recognition in 
1690, the actual working of the system was at first 
slow and feeble in Galloway, a district then almost 
inaccessible to the ordinary traveller, where even 
the king’s writ did not always run. Thus, the 
existing minutes of the Kirkcudbright presbytery 
do not go further back than April 1700. At that 
date, they disclose, however, a fully “ planted” 
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territory embracing thirteen parishes, arranged 
usually in a certain geographical precedence. Pres- 
byterial divisions showed a tentative character. At 
one time, four parishes in the north stood out for 
a presbytery of their own, a ‘‘ Glekens Presbytery,” 
and two or three of these northern parishes oscillated 
between Wigtown and Kirkcudbright. Kells, 
Dalry, and Carsphairn were all for a short time 
included in the presbytery of Wigtown. Finally, 
they were settled as at present, making up a total 
of sixteen old parishes. 

Presbyterial duties bulked far more largely in 
clerical life than they do now, and this for several 
reasons. One was that the distances were so 
great, and roads few and far between. Another 
was that attendance at the meetings was jealously 
enforced; any prolonged absence raised the 
suspicion of “separating,” a serious ecclesiastical 
offence. To ‘‘ keep presbytery” was as bounden 
a duty, as it is for the elders to “keep session” 
with their minister. The disputes between the 
extreme party and the moderates of the day were 
not ended when they found themselves together 
within an established Church. The man who 
avoided presbytery “‘diets” was looked upon as 
meditating some independent action. A_ third 
reason lay in the enormous mass of discipline cases 
which could not be disposed of by the inferior 
courts, the Kirk Sessions. ‘The meetings were 
therefore frequent, occurring at least once a 
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month, and each meeting occupied as a rule two 
days. ‘The presbyters started on Monday on the 
long ride to the place of meeting, which varied 
according to the particular appointment. Some 
important township was usually chosen, like Kirk- 
cudbright or New Galloway; but there was little 
fixity in the arrangements. To use a term much 
employed in military tactics, a Galloway presbytery 
had great mobility. In one instance, we find the 
court meeting often at Clauchanpluck, a village 
near the geographical centre of the Stewartry ; 
but even there it sometimes shifted its quarters a 
hundred yards to right or left. A place called 
Cullenoch on one side was then visited, or another 
called Polsack in the opposite direction. It is to 
be supposed that at each spot some spacious room 
could be got, and there is no manner of doubt that 
the meetings were held usually in “change-houses” 
or inns, although I find record of one being con- 
vened at Kirkcudbright “in Mr Cameron’s chamber” 
—the apartments of the parish minister, said by 
some to have been a brother of Richard Cameron 
of Airdsmoss fame. 

Travelling the better part of Monday, the in- 
dustrious cleric arrived that night, and put up at 
the inn, or with some friend. He did not always 
escape adventures on the road. The eccentric 
Semple of Carsphairn, according to Patrick Walker, 
was once nearly drowned in the Dee on such an 
expedition. Says the chronicler—‘‘ He would not 
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be hindered from riding the water, though he was 
told by some that the water was unpassable, saying, 
‘I must get through, if the Lord will; I am going 
about His work.’ He entered in, and the strength 
of the water carried him and his horse beneath the 
ford. He fell from his horse, and stood up in the 
water, and taking off his hat, prayed a word to this 
purpose—‘ Lord, art Thou in earnest to drown me 
Thy poor servant, who would fain go Thy errands?’ 
After which, he and his horse both got out, to the 
admiration of all onlookers.” 

It is manifest that the presbyter of those days 
had to be a good horseman, and able to brave the 
perils of moss and stream. A night’s rest was a 
necessity after such fatigues, and accordingly the 
presbyters did not assemble till Tuesday morning. 
But then they began at an hour which would at 
present be regarded as very early—nine o'clock ; 
and the sitting was continuous until some hour in 
the afternoon when an adjournment took place, 
followed by sessio secunda at 5 p.m. ‘The evening 
debates were often prolonged to a late hour; in 
one case, the court sat from 5 p.m. one day until 
- 4 a.m. the next. The Tuesday meeting was suc- 
ceeded by a Wednesday one, and on Thursday the 
brethren took horse on the homeward route, to 
carry the news to their parishes, and to spend 
Friday and Saturday in studies and other pro- 
fessional avocations. It thus appears how large a 
draft was made on clerical time by the compulsory 


I 
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attendance at presbytery meetings. Practically, a 
week every month, or three months out of the year, 
was requisitioned for this purpose. 

It may be asked, how so much time came to be 
consumed in what some at the present time are apt 
to regard as mere ecclesiastical forms of business. 
The best answer will be made by sketching briefly 
the agenda of an ordinary meeting. After prayers 
(which were assuredly not of a stinted length), 
a member, previously designated to the duty, 
‘¢ opened and added in the ordinary.” This quaint 
phrase has been explained by Mr Grey Graham in 
his valuable work on ‘“‘ The Social Life of Scotland 
in the Eighteenth Century ” ; but he presents it in 
another shape, ‘‘ opening and adding an ordinar ”— 
a variant which I have not seen in local records. 
The ‘‘ordinar” or ‘“‘ordinary” was that part of 
Holy Scripture upon which the Presbytery were 
then engaged: the “ opening” consisted in an ex- 
egetical commentary or lecture, the ‘‘adding” was 
a dogmatic appendix ; in short, it was the “‘ exercise 
and addition” of the late theological curriculum. 
The Presbytery of two hundred years ago was in 
some sort a Bible Class, and the theological train- 
ing only ceased with life itself. After the 
‘‘ ordinary” had been given, members expressed 
their views, sometimes with considerable frankness. 
Anything like unsound doctrine was keenly criti- 
cised; there is record of a ‘ Socinian error” being 
detected in one unfortunate member’s “ exercise” 
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in the Wigtown presbytery. Generally, this part 
of the proceedings ended in the minute stating 
that Mr So-and-So “was approved.” At times, 
a severer ordeal was appointed, when the member 
brought up his “common head” (/ocus communis), 
and expounded in Latin some theological question 
such as we find treated in Turrettin. I have seen 
a list of such ‘‘common heads” belonging to the 
period, of which these are examples :—De concursu 
Dei cum causis secundis, particulari, simultaneo, et 
praevio. De unitate et identitate foederis gratiae, 
quoad substantiam, in utroque Testamento. De viri- 
bus liberi arbitrii. "The Presbytery was not only a 
Bible Class, it was also a Debating Society. And 
upon such knotty points as Free Will, Faith and 
Works, the Person of Christ, and the Holy Trinity, 
discussion waxed warm and diffuse, except when 
restricted by the presbyters’ scant store of Latin 
vocables. In these days of “raising the standard,” 
when there is a demand for a learned ministry, it 
is instructive to find that country ministers were 
able, two hundred years ago, to handle difficult 
themes in a classical tongue. Of course, the secret 
was in their early college drill, Latin being the 
language used by professors in their classes. 

We are still at the beginning of the “ diet,” and 
it ought to be noted that at this stage absent 
members were taken account of, and excuses 
given and judged. Oddly enough, this practice 
has found its way into Parish Councils and School 
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Boards. Thereafter, at intervals, came the awe- 
inspiring process called “ privy censures,” when 
the brethren were “removed per vices, and return- 
ing were commended, exhorted, and admonished, 
as there was found cause.” The Presbytery, 
having become successively a Bible Class and a 
Debating Club, finally resolved itself into a Mutual 
Improvement Society. The picture of reverend 
brethren waiting outside the closed door, while 
their colleagues gravely discussed their doings in 
the parish and elsewhere, is one which certainly 
inspires mingled feelings. 

After all preliminaries came the staple business, 
consisting of discipline cases brought up from Kirk 
Sessions. ‘These were frequently of a lamentable 
character, and involved hearing of witnesses as 
well as of parties. On rare occasions, the terrible 
oath of Purgation was allowed. Frequently parties 
were dealt with for disobedience, and directed to 
“satisfy” their Kirk Sessions by standing in “the 
public place of repentance, wearing the habit of 
sackloth,” for one Sunday or more. If contu- 
macious, they could be excommunicated by order 
of the Court, a sentence which was equal to the 
older penalty of being laid under interdict. All 
this unpleasant work took up time, but it was gone 
about with manifest zest, and the records remain 
to furnish writers of Mr Henley’s school with 
materials for a very onesided description of 
eighteenth-century Scotland. After the cases had 
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been disposed of, or continued to next diet, the 
Court dealt with miscellaneous business, each as 
the upkeep of ecclesiastical buildings, the erection 
of schools, the suppression of superstitious practices, 
charges of witchcraft or of tampering with powers 
of evil, and thelike. Individual ministers brought 
up such matters, and they were taken very seri- 
ously indeed. One most useful branch of work 
was that of bridge-building, the Presbyteries ap- 
pointing a collection for such purposes. Inter- 
presbyterial communion was not neglected, since 
‘“‘ correspondents” were at this time appointed to 
attend neighbouring presbyteries. 

Social hours always accompanied these prolonged 
sittings, and the traditions of Galloway clerical life 
retain the faint aroma of abundant good cheer. 
The following is a specimen of a Presbytery dinner 
about the period now under review :— 


‘¢ Imprimis to John Paterson in Knockgray, for 


meal . £5 bro 
» to John Hair in Holm, for a bile of 

malt . é 9is/0 0 
», tothe said John Hair, a a SHS ee 

lamb . : Onto 
» to Hugh Ms ec heren | in smalocks 

for a wether . ‘ . COs ar: 
»» to George Stevenson, for alarais ; EMtg 7D 
», to Mr M‘Myne in Damelintoun, for 

flour and baking. . : 27L4 2) 0 
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The money is of course Scots, and the total of £27 
is not therefore so alarming. ‘The Presbytery seem 
to have dined on mutton and oatcakes chiefly. They 
consumed two wethers and two lambs, and the 
largest item is for malt, suggesting that they had 
brewed themselves an ample allowance of ale. Mr 
Grey Graham describes Scots presbyters as dining 
ordinarily on “‘ broth, mutton, and boiled hens on 
the wooden plates. There being only one glass, 
which passed along from guest to guest, each 
emptied it of ale at a draught ; there being neither 
knife nor fork, the prudent and fastidious carried 
their shagreen cases containing these utensils.” 
I have seen a case of knife and fork such as is 
described, presented to Colonel Willian Maxwell, 
a prominent Galloway elder, by no less a personage 
than William of Orange, and carried by the owner 
through all his campaigns abroad. 

Mr Graham’s language is apt to suggest that the 
social standing of the Scots presbyter was of a 
humble order ; but this would be a false inference 
from the particulars just given. If we now turn to 
the clerical life at home, we find the minister in 
most Galloway parishes possessed of an income 
which, small as it now appears, made him the equal 
or superior of the average county gentleman ; and of 
an ecclesiastical authority which placed him at the 
head of his parish. Very often he had served a 
term as the laird’s chaplain or tutor, and shared the 
habitudes of the ‘‘ place” or manor-house, The age 
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was indescribably rough and boisterous ; gentlemen 
swore and drank and gambled profusedly ; and the 
clergyman could hardly fail to compare favourably 
with the great majority of the local gentry. The 
strictness of life which was exacted would place him 
on a high level above them. The average manse 
at this time contained probably five rooms and a 
kitchen, The kitchen and two chief rooms, one of 
which was the ‘‘ study,” were on the ground-floor ; 
a narrow stair led up to the bedrooms, between 
which was a ‘closet ” for the minister’s small store 
of books. These generally included ‘‘ Poole’s 
Annotations.” Turrettin’s ‘Institutio Theologiae 
Elencticae ” in three portly octavos, ‘‘ Durham on 
Revelation,” ‘‘ Aaron’s Rod Blossoming,” ‘The 
Harmony of Confessions,” and the like. Turrettin 
is the key to the theological subtleties of that time ; 
and when some years ago I came across an odd 
volume of his ponderous treatise in a cottage, it 
was interesting to see how his phrases and definitions 
have passed into Scottish tracts and books. If the 
minister's books were few they were at least more 
numerous than the laird’s, and better used. Upon 
such a slender library, a country minister in 
Galloway could make a brave show of learning, 
and argue his question in a mode which compares 
favourably with modern styles of theological 
expression. 

As an index of social position, the marriages of 
the clergy may be held to prove that they stood 
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high. One Galloway presbyter married a daughter 
of Viscount Kenmure; another married “the 
heiress of Capenoch”; another “the heiress of 
Shirmers”; a fourth married a daughter of Sir 
Alexander Gordon of Earlstoun, known as the 
‘‘Bull of Earlstoun.” I must own that record 
exists of two instances in which parish ministers 
took part in something like elopements, and had to 
do penance to the Presbytery, and make humble 
suit to the aggrieved parents. In each case the 
lady was of excellent social rank. It is well- 
known to students of pedigree that a large pro- 
portion of the Scottish gentry in Galloway descend 
from those old presbyters, ‘They themselves do 
not always bear this in mind. In truth, the Kirk 
was still the Kirk, an institution which conferred 
social status on its servants, and made them the 
equals of the best of their parishioners. 

In dress the clergy of that olden day were not 
at all behind the laity, although they did not wear 
a distinctive garb. Tradition still lingers in 
Galloway of the stately presence, decent apparel, 
and spotless cravats or neck-cloths of the ministers, 
and old portraits confirm the folk-tales. Country 
ministers wore finger rings, and carried massive 
gold seals at their fobs, sometimes with a family 
crest. ‘The minister’s wife wore her silk dress 
with the best, and rode behind her husband on a 
pillion to pay visits. It is a mistake to picture the 
Scottish clergy as being then of an inferior grade 
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in education, manners, social position, dress, or 
material surroundings. 

Taking all details into account, it seems prob- 
able that, two hundred years ago, the clergy in 
Galloway were a picked body of men, often scions 
of landed houses, or even themselves ‘ lairds.” 
They lived in as comfortable a style as most of the 
gentry, and better than some. They possessed no 
mean stock of professional learning, which was 
kept from mould and rust by constant presbyterial 
exercise. They could talk in Latin, the language 
of scholars; and they could preach for months 
without book on a single ‘‘ ordinary,” or passage of 
Scripture. ‘They were practically the only learned 
men in their districts, and they discharged many 
duties now devolved on several parish officials. 
Of their devotional life or special work I do not 
speak, except to remark that evidence exists shew- 
ing that those homely manses not infrequently 
sheltered men of great piety and laborious diligence. 
So far from the period being a kind of dark age of 
the Church, I am inclined to think that in some 
respects it must take precedence of later epochs. 
In any case, it witnessed in Galloway the ex- 
emplary lives and labours of many good pastors. 


THE HISTORIC SIGNIFICANCE OF EPIS- 
COPACY IN SCOTLAND,}! 1560-1690 


I 


In the Life of Dr Lee it is stated that he saw the 
proverbial three courses open in the future of the 
Scottish Establishment. ‘They were—(1) Presby- 
terian Reunion; (2) Restoration of full communion 
with the Church of England; and (3) Ultimate Dis- 
establishment. This was more than thirty years 
ago, and the issue is not yet clear. In the interval, 
efforts have been put forth in each of those direc- 
tions. ‘Three years after Dr Lee’s death, the 
General Assembly appointed a committee on Union. 
The labours of this Committee proving ineffectual, 
private conferences ensued in 1893, and were con- 
tinued at intervals for two years. The result was 
to show that the non-established members of the 
conferences were convinced that “the one great 
hindrance is the existing State connection,” ? and 
accordingly in 1895 they joined in the most deter- 
mined assault which has yet been made on the 
Establishment. Presbyterian Reunion therefore 


1 Lee Lecture of 1899, revised and corrected, 

2 Dr Story’s ‘¢ Life,” ii, 125. 

8 «¢ Report of Private Conferences,” 1896, p. 57, 
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depends at present upon Disestablishment so far 
as one of the two contracting parties is concerned ; 
and Dr Lee’s three courses become practically two. 
The Church has to choose between Disestablish- 
ment followed by the union of Presbyterians, and 
the restoration of full communion with the sister 
Establishment. Dr Lee himself took some steps 
in the latter direction, but it is well-known that 
the Episcopal Church in Scotland barred the way. 
That Church is in reality a branch of the Anglican 
Church planted in Scotland,! and if any negotiations 
have taken place with it since the abortive attempt 
in 1864, they have not been made public, and do 
not enter into the practical possibilities of the 
hour. The object of this Lecture is to show that 
a union with the Church of England, even apart 
from the Scottish Episcopal communion, would be 
opposed to the history of our Church and to the 
rooted instincts of the people. 

Throughout the long struggle which began in 
1560 and ended in 1690, the Scottish people as a 
body associated Episcopacy with Romanism. There 
is reason to think that herein native Scottish 
shrewdness was in the right, and that sometimes 
unconsciously, but at other times with a certain 
degree of intention, the Episcopate was used as a 
pioneer to clear the way, for the re-establishment 
of a Roman hierarchy. 


1 This is the frankly expressed view of at least one Scottish dignitary 
—the late Dean Rorison. See Scottish Guardian, March 31, 1899. 
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It will be necessary, in the brief historical sketch 
now proposed, to deal with several erroneous views 
regarding the Reformation in Scotland and the 
subsequent conflicts between Episcopacy and 
Presbytery. 

It is often, for instance, commented on as a sur- 
prising circumstance that the Roman _ hierarchy 
should have fallen in 1560 without any perceptible 
struggle, without striking a blow. This is deemed 
all the more remarkable and puzzling, because the 
old Church is pictured as having been far from 
totally corrupt or drowned inignorance. ‘On the 
eve of the Reformation,” we are told, “ the Church 
of Scotland could glory in prelates who were equally 
distinguished for their talents and their virtues. . . . 
The inferior clergy could also pride itself on many 
learned and virtuous priests.”! There had been 
a distinct movement for reformation within the 
doomed Church, no less than three councils being 
held for the purpose between 1549 and 1559. 
The Church also was in possession of enormous 
wealth, and her charities, if faithfully used, might 
well have won for her popularity and love. Yet, 
when the crisis came, no voice was lifted up in her 
defence. In the Parliament of 1560 the bishops 
allowed the Scots Confession to be ratified without 
protest. Dr Grub thinks that they did not under- 
stand theimportant issues which were then at stake.2 


1Rev. W. Forbes-Leith in ‘‘ Narratives of Scottish Catholics,” p. 6. 
2Grub’s ‘* Hist,,” ii. 85. 
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But such a view implies the flattest contradiction 
of the talents of the prelates, whatever scope it 
may leave for their virtues. Bishop Leslie 1 alleged 
that the reforming statutes had driven many of the 
younger priests into the opposition; but this also casts 
a slur upon the intellectual abilities of the younger 
clergy, who, on this view, sought to escape reform 
by fleeing into the ranks of the strictest Reformers. 
In the apparent difficulty, we must seek an explana- 
tion of a different kind. The view which I 
venture to submit is, that the prelates had for some 
years seen that their cause was indefensible, and 
they concurred in bowing before the storm. They 
did not, however, simply disappear and leave ‘“ not 
a rack behind.” ‘The entire subsequent history of 
the Church is affected by the presence of Roman 
or Romanising forces in Scotland. Its troubles, its 
sudden and violent changes, its final accession to 
the Revolution, cannot be accounted for but by 
recognising that, from 1560 onward, Romanism, 
driven under the surface, remained as a disturbing 
undercurrent in the ecclesiastical sphere. 

It is unlikely that a Church whose priests were 
planted all over Scotland, whose abbeys and 
religious houses and hospitals formed a national 
system for relief of the poor, and whose holy days 

1Hill Burton, iii, 336, note. Bishop Leslie says of the ‘+ Statutes ” 
of 155g9—‘* Whilk was the principal cause that a great number of the 
young abbots, priors, deans, and beneficed men assisted to the enterprise 


and practice devised for the overthrow of the Catholic religion, . . . 
fearing themselves to be put at according to the laws and statutes,” 
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and festivals were part and parcel of the life of the 
peasantry, should have disappeared in so sudden 
and silent a mode. The seeming completeness of 
the Reformation arouses suspicion, since we are not 
used to see ancient growths uprooted in a moment. 
What we may naturally expect is a change of form 
and tactics, by which the defeated party shall try to 
bring about their reascendency. Let us therefore 
look around for evidence of such policy, and we 
may find it in the vicissitudes of the Reformed 
Church, begun so soon after 1560, and continuing 
for over a hundred years. The disturbing force 
may not be called by the name of Rome,—it may 
even assume the appearance of a violent opposition 
to Rome; but, whether unconsciously or not, it 
will perform the functions which belonged of right 
to the discredited Roman Church. 

Another error in regard to this subject is 
associated with the fortunes of the House of 
Stuart, which is generally represented as labouring 
and finally perishing in the cause of a Reformed 
Episcopacy.! Here also surprise has often been 
expressed that such sacrifices should be made for 
a system of Church government. Why, it has 
been asked, should the Stuarts have risked their 
throne in the effort to supplant presbyteries by 
bishops, and one prayer-book by another? The 


1 Charles I, ‘fell a true martyr to the cause of Episcopacy and the 
Church”—‘* Rise and Progress of Presbyterianism,” by Rev, G, B, 
Howard, 1898, p. 87. 
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motive seems inadequate, and the conduct of this 
royal House acquires almost an insane character, 
as long as it is assumed that they fought a battle 
of mere mitres and liturgies. The popular history 
of Scotland becomes perplexing and unsatisfactory 
upon such a view. Episcopacy may be worth 
contending for, but surely not to the death: 


Non tali auxilio nec defensoribus istis Tempus eget. 


A more adequate view seems to be that the stake 
was nothing less than the reconciliation of Scotland 
to Rome, the reconquest of stubborn heretics, the 
accomplishment of that conversion which the late 
Pope hailed as awaiting the Scottish people in the 
immediate future. It will be my aim to show that 
the Stuart family were the agents, sometimes un- 
wittingly, but towards the end with open eyes, in 
a great and admirably persevering scheme to win 
back Scotland to the Roman obedience. The 
cause for which they fought was no mere question 
of ecclesiastical dignities. The banner under 
which the fight was carried on bore indeed no 
‘strange device” of ultramontane faith; but had 
the crowning efforts made by James VII. prevailed, 
Scotland to-day would be all that the late Pope’s 
letter seemed to hope for the twentieth century. 
In resisting Episcopacy the Scottish people were, 
by a strong native instinct, resisting Popery which 
lay behind it. And hence their battle-cry latterly 
became one against “ Popery, Prelacy, and Arbi- 
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trary Power.” Those three forces were bound 
together, and fell together at the Revolution. 
Upon this theory, and upon this alone, we are 
enabled to account for that inbred and undying 
dislike of the Episcopal system, which has seemed 
to some observers so irrational and ungrounded. 
It has been suggested that what the nation rebelled 
against was the exercise of the royal prerogative 
in spiritual matters, and that Episcopacy suffered 
from its association with tyranny. But the pro- 
position cannot be held in face of the facts. The 
people willingly bowed to the royal decree when- 
ever it went in favour of Presbytery. At the 
Revolution, William of Orange was accepted as 
arbiter by both parties in Scotland, and his court 
was haunted by their representatives. The stories 
of Carstares and Bishop Rose, whether authentic 
in their common form or simply well-invented, 
illustrate at least the fact that the choice lay with 
the King. The people suspected and disliked 
Episcopacy not because it came from the Stuarts, 
to whose family they were warmly attached, but 
because to them it meant the ultimate restoration 
of Romanism. Neither Episcopacy alone, nor 
arbitrary power alone, would have kindled them to 
the white heat of the Covenanting period; it was 
the dark shadow of Popery standing behind which 
daunted and maddened them. ‘‘ Busk, busk, busk 
him as bonnilie as yie can,” said John Davidson of 
Prestonpans in 1598, when the parliament had 
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agreed to the reintroduction of kirkmen, ‘and 
fetche him in as fearlie as yie will, we sie him weel 
aneuche; we sie the hornes of his Mytre.” ! 

The last erroneous view to which I must advert 
briefly is, that the Scottish devotion to Presbytery 
was of the nature of fanaticism,? and that the 
triumph of Presbytery came through the accidental 
preponderance of a fanatical party. This is an ex- 
tremely popular theory in some quarters at the 
present time; but it is on a par with that other 
theory (developed in full detail by Dr Blunt *) that 
the English Establishment owes its deliverance 
from Popery to the charms of Anne Boleyn. 
According to certain historians the learning, culture, 
and rank of Scotland always regarded Episcopacy 
as perfectly lawful; at the Revolution, we are told, 
the majority of the people were quite contented 
with it; but the imperious policy of Laud, the ex- 
cesses of the Covenanters in the latter years of 
Charles II., the tyranny of James VII., and finally 
the obstinate loyalty of the Scottish bishops in 1689, 
kept the flames of fanaticism in a glow, and forced 
a Presbyterian Establishment upon the country. 
If Laud had gone about his task more cautiously, 
if the Resolutioners had gained the upper hand, if 
the Toleration of 1687 had come sooner and had 

1 ¢¢ Melville’s Diary,” p. 289 (Bannatyne Club, 1329). 
2 Even the late Duke of Argyll says: ‘¢ To meet this” (the cry o the 
divine right of Bishops) ‘‘a counter-fanaticism was required.” —Pres- 


bytery Examined, 1347, p. 157. 
3 «¢ Reformation of the Church of England,” i, 198. 
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enjoyed fair-play, and if after the Revolution the 
Episcopalians had only given the new king their 
support,—then we should have had an Episcopal 
Establishment to-day in Scotland. The ultimate 
result was the product of a series of unfortunate acci- 
dents, not the climax of a long conscientious 
struggle for Presbyterian order and government. 
Such reasoning has found favour with Episcopalian 
historians and advocates, but not with them alone. 
Not a few Presbyterians, among whom are some 
deserving of respect for learning and high character, 
have occasionally been heard to lament the per- 
sistent ill-luck which dogged the Episcopal Church 
in Scotland. The saintly life and amiable manners 
of Leighton have lent a charm to the thought of 
what might have been if only his obstinate 
Presbyters had listened favourably to his scheme 
of a modified Episcopacy. And contrasted with 
him those unbending presbyters are apt to appear 
in an unlovely light. A fashion also has grown 
up, of saying—‘“' We are in the Establishment not 
because it is Presbyterian, but because it is 
National.” Granting due respect to every worthy 
advocate of this position, there remains our duty 
to the historical facts. In the course of this paper 
it will more or less appear that the demand of 
Presbytery came from Scotland’s best sons; that a 
growing and enlightened distrust of Episcopacy 
prompted it; that it was based on the highest 
grounds, and could not be abandoned without dis- 
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honour; and that its final concession was no 
political accident, but the outcome of Protestant 
forces which had attained an overwhelming 
ascendency. 


Il 


From the Reformation to the Revolution the 
real issue is not Presbytery versus Prelacy, but 
Protestantism versus Popery.1 But at an early 
stage of the conflict it became clear to the Scottish 
Reformers that the interests of the Reformation 
were bound up with the Presbyterian system, and 
that Prelacy had inherent Roman tendencies. It 
is a significant fact that Knox himself had made 
trial of the Anglican Church. He had even been 
a royal chaplain, and had been offered more than 
one English bishopric. But he ended by return- 
ing to his native land and throwing his weight into 
the scale against the Episcopal system. The First 
Book of Discipline, which unquestionably came 
largely from his mind, contains no mention of an 
order of bishops. The superintendents provided 
for in his scheme were in no distinctive sense 
bishops at all. They were not consecrated by other 
bishops, they did not confer orders, they were 
subject to the control of the presbyters of each 
province, and they were proposed as a temporary 


1 Dr C. G. M‘Crie says of the ‘English Revolution,” ‘To the 
ecclesiastic the issues at stake were those of Episcopacy and Pres- 
bytery versus Popery.”—“ Scotland’s Part and Place in the Revolution 
of 1638,” p, 208. 
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expedient.1. Towards the close of his life Knox 
accepted the Concordat of Leith, and even drew 
up articles suggesting how the bishops should be 
appointed and their revenues supervised. This has 
led Hill Burton to remark that “ those who hold that 
Knox was an enemy to episcopal hierarchy” ought to 
study those articles. But it is more important to 
study the Concordat itself, from which it is clear 
that the titular bishops were only magni nominis 
umbrae. It is true that they were elected by the 
chapter under the great seal; but beyond this 
the analogy to the Anglican bishops abruptly ceases. 
They received no episcopal consecration, and they 
were as completely amenable to the General 
Assembly as any presbyter. They did not form 
an ‘episcopal hierarchy ” so much as a fiscal com- 
mittee, Knox’s evident design being to secure by a 
legal process the ample revenues of the episcopal 
sees, and to apply them to religious uses. It wasan 
expedient not unknown in modern ecclesiastical 
practice, as for example where a United Free 
Church Session meets annually under the name 
of the Reformed Presbyterian, in order to receive 
certain payments destined to the latter. Knox 
never consented and never would have consented 
to the introduction of a prelacy of the true ‘“‘Roman 
breed.”? But he longed to see the Reformed 


1 ¢¢ First Book of Discipline,” c. vi. 2 « History,” v. 79. 
3 <¢Cunningham’s Church Hist.,” i, 346. The Baird Lecture of the 
late Professor Mitchell for 1899 throws fresh light on Knox’s position, 
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religion decently provided for, and the sacred 
endowments saved from ‘“‘ the merciless devourers of 
the patrimony of the Church.” The new bishops 
were to be tried by the Assembly, whom he 
implored to suffer “no unworthy men to be thrust 
into the ministry of the Church.” It is clear that 
his design was to have trustworthy ministers 
elected to the titular bishoprics, so that the 
revenues might pass safely through their hands into 
those of the impoverished clergy. 

The experiment was perhaps worthy of a trial, 
but it speedily brought about its own condemnation, 
and led in turn to the most emphatic declaration of 
Presbyterian principles. The titular bishops dated 
from the year 1572, and they had hardly entered 
upon their office when a great wave of Protestant 
feeling swept over the country, chiefly in conse- 
quence of the massacre of St Bartholomew. A 
Protestant Convention met in Edinburgh in 
October 1572, and was followed by strict measures 
against Papists and by equally strict dealing with 
the new bishops. The latest historian of Scottish 
Episcopacy sees no connection between these two 
processes, and asserts that, whereas “from 1560 
to 1572 the struggle was between Romanism and 
Protestantism,” the “struggle for the next hundred 
years was between Episcopacy and Presbytery.”? 
But there was surely more than coincidence in the 
fact that Andrew Melville’s “warfare against 


1 «6 W, Stephen’s Hist. of the Scot. Church,” vol. ii. 1896, p. 102. 
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pseudo-episcopacy,” as he himself styled it, was 
waged during a time of new activity on the part of 
the Romanists. The Society of Jesus had been at 
work in Scotland eighteen years before the papal 
jurisdiction was abolished in 1560; and they 
cherished at this very time strong hopes of regain- 
ing the country for their faith. Almost at the 
moment when Melville was writing to Beza, ‘“‘ We 
have now for five years maintained a warfare 
against pseudo-episcopacy,” Father Hay was land- 
ing in Dundee, and immediately there appeared 
in several far-distant quarters marked signs of 
a Roman revival The General Assembly of 
1580 met in Dundee a few months after Father 
Hay’s arrival, and deposed the bishops not only 
from their special office, but also from the 
holy ministry. It adopted the Second Book of 
Discipline, from which all traces of Episcopacy were 
carefully removed. These events took place amid 
a storm of anti-Roman feeling so violent that the 
Government issued a manifesto, known as the 
“King’s Confession,” condemning the “ Roman 
antichrist,” and the ‘‘ erroneous and bloody decrees 
of Trent”; and this was ordered to be signed by 
all persons. It is an insufficient appreciation of 
these facts to describe them as arising from a mere 
matter of titles or offices. The true reading of 
history is that the Episcopate was already suspected, 
and Presbytery was being gradually developed as 
the national bulwark against Romanism. 
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The controversy between Archbishop Adamson 
and Andrew Melville at this time deserves study, 
and sheds light on the whole situation. Adamson 
was of the Anglican party, and had spent some 
months in England in a sort of private conferences 
with the English prelates regarding the Scottish 
Church. Amid the usual arguments for and 
against Episcopacy and Presbytery respectively, it 
is significant for our present purpose to note that 
each charged the other with Popish principles. 
Adamson accused Melville of claiming the papal 
‘ power of the keys ” for his presbyteries; Melville 
retorted that Adamson was setting up a new pope 
in the form of bishops holding office of the king.? 
Apart from the merits of the dispute, therefore, it 
is plain that the underlying question was concern- 
ing Popery. At a later date Adamson was ex-: 
communicated by the General Assembly for his 
Popish leanings. How the people at large viewed 
the matter is probably to be judged from the 
king’s famous speech in the Assembly of 1590, 
describing the Church as “the sincerest [purest | 
Kirk in the world,” and adding, “As for our 
neighbour Kirk in England, it is an evil-said mass 
in English, wanting nothing but the liftings.” 
When the formal recognition of Presbyterian 
Church government took place in 1592, it was 
accompanied by severe legislation against Jesuits, 
masses, and mass-priests. 

1 «¢ Calderwood,” iv. 254 sqq. 
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It is commonly alleged that King James VI. from 
an early age had a deep dislike to Presbyterianism, 
and that such speeches as the above were merely 
specimens of the ‘‘kingcraft” in which he gloried. 
Considering his ancestry it seems just as likely 
that his true sympathies were with the Church of 
his mother.1 The execution of that unfortunate 
queen made a deep impression upon his mind 
unfavourable to Protestantism itself; and when he 
was asked by Spain to grant harbourage to the 
Armada and to join the Spanish forces in crushing 
Elizabeth, he actually dallied with the proposal, 
and was brought to an adverse decision only by 
the rising Protestant spirit in his own kingdom. 
If the king’s guiding motive was to assure his 
succession to the English crown, it might well 
seem to his mind in 1588 that the way would be 
easier through Romish allies than by the Reformed 
interest. That his leanings were decidedly towards 
Prelacy he was never able to conceal ; and his pro- 
testations themselves increase our suspicions. As 
late as 1598 he added to his previous speech re- 
garding the Anglican Church the specific state- 
ment, surely a crowning example of Jesuitical deceit, 
“YT wish not to bring in Papistical or Anglican 
bishops.” At that very time the ‘‘Basilikon Doron” 
was locked up in his drawer, only to be dragged 


1 «Though brought up a Protestant, he manifested no antipathy to 
the religion of his mother,”—<‘* The Church in Scotland, 1070 to 1560,” 
by R. Morris Stewart, 

2 « Cunningham’s Hist,,” i. 385. 
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out under popular compulsion. What the nature 
of this royal book was may be gathered from the 
fact that Spottiswood declares that its publication 
smoothed the king’s way to the English throne, it 
may be presumed by gratifying the large Roman 
Catholic population in England. Melville described 
its most offensive statements as ‘‘ Anglo-pisco- 
papistical propositions.” As the day of his accession 
drew near with Elizabeth’s failing health, King 
James betrayed more openly his leanings toward 
the Roman party. He committed the Princess 
Elizabeth to the care of Lady Livingston, a 
Papist; and he was accused upon very good 
grounds of writing a letter to the Pope, proposing 
to send an ambassador to the Papal Court. 

When in 1603 the two crowns were united, and 
James removed his Court to London, he threw off 
at once the slight disguise which he had hitherto 
retained, and by the year 1610 he had succeeded in 
restoring Episcopacy in a distinctly Anglican form. 
Spottiswood, Lamb, and Hamilton were all conse- 
crated in London, and they in turn consecrated the 
remaining members of the Episcopate. The new 
bishops, however, still lacked an imported attribute 
to place them on an equality with the old prelates. 
They were made subject to the censure of the 
General Assembly. It has been thought noticeable 
that the Scottish people submitted quietly to the 
new order of things; but there are plain and 
abundant, reasons. There was no great leading 
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spirit, like Knox or Melville, to give voice to their 
convictions ; the might of England, now at the king’s 
command, overawed the people; and, last but not 
least, the Church remained practically Presbyterian, 
since it retained its presbyteries under the old name 
of the ‘‘ weekly exercise,” and its synods with the 
bishops as permanent moderators, and above both 
synods and bishops the General Assembly wielding 
supreme spiritual power. ‘‘ Notwithstanding the 
changes which were in progress, the machinery of 
Presbyterianism was still in full working order. 
Synods and presbyteries were superintending the 
local interests of the Church, and kirk-sessions were 
ruling congregations.” 1 In spite of the rescinding 
of the charter of 1592, the Church retained its 
Presbyterian character, and the sympathies of the 
great body of the people were with Presbyterian 
order. The proof of this latter statement is that the 
bishops from the first were extremely unpopular, and 
never made any substantial progress in the affections 
of their flocks. This is sometimes ascribed to their 
manner of appointment by virtue of the royal pre- 
rogative, which, says Dr Stephen of Dumbarton, 
“is the key to the chequered history of Scottish 
Episcopacy, as it was the main cause of its un- 
popularity.” 2 But this amounts to an assertion that 
the king himself was unpopular, whereas in point 


1 <¢ Cunningham’s Church Hist,,” i, 474; ‘*Stephen’s Hist. of Scot, 
Church,” ii, 196. 
2 ¢¢ History,” ii, 207, 
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of fact he was received with the greatest honour 
when he visited Scotland and its capital in 1617. 
It was not the king’s authority which the people 
disliked, but the intrusion of Anglican bishops, and of 
modes of worship associated with the Roman Church. 

The restoration of Episcopacy was the signal for 
a revival of Romanism, by a law which can be seen 
operating all through this period. The alleged per- 
secution of Papists, when closely examined, is found 
to consist chiefly in severe enactments on paper. The 
Assembly of 1616, for example, made some stringent 
regulations to check the growth of Popery, but the 
execution of such laws lay with the Courts of High 
Commission, which were practically the courts of 
theArchbishops of St Andrews and Glasgow. The 
Five Articles of Perth, forced upon an unwilling 
Assembly in 1618, showed a distinct movement 
towards Romanism. The Romanising character 
of these Articles has, asa rule, been overlooked 
in recent works, and it is usual to assert that private 
sacraments and the observance of the great Christian 
festivals are now regarded by Presbyterians as 
perfectly lawful. But the Five Articles must be 
taken as a whole, not dealt with singly and in an 
abstract manner. Viewed thus, they meant for 
Scottish people the restoration of the Mass and its 
worship; the restoration of the Viaticum,! a part 
of the Roman sacrament of extreme unction; the 


1 Calderwood, recording James’s death in 1625, says he “ tooke his 
viaticum after the English fashion,” —‘‘ History,” vii, 633. 
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restoration of Holy Days associated with the Mass ; 
and the restoration of the Roman sacrament of 
Confirmation, with the possible revival of Confession 
and Absolution in private when the sacraments of 
Baptism and the Eucharist were administered. 
The most obnoxious of the Articles was that which 
required kneeling to receive the Holy Communion, 
since it suggested in the most vivid way the 
ceremonial of the Mass, which Knox had trained 
his hearers to fear more than the landing of ten 
thousand armed enemies. In fairness to our an- 
cestors we must admit that this supreme act of 
James’s government gave them ground to suspect 
and distrust the Episcopal system, as being simply 
a disguised form of Romanism. 

In passing now to the Caroline period, we find 
the signs growing clearer that Episcopacy and Rom- 
anism rose and fell together in Scotland, and that 
Presbytery was the true Protestant force counter- 
acting Romanism by resisting Episcopacy. From 
this point I shall avail myself largely of Miss Kin- 
loch’s volume,! as well as of Mr Howard’s learned 
and admirably concise sketch of the history of 
Presbyterianism.? Charles I., at his marriage with 
Henrietta Maria of France, signed a secret agree- 
ment to give greater religious freedom to Scottish 
Catholics. Charles IL, under the marriage con- 


1 «« Studies in Scottish Ecclesiastical History,” 1898. 
2 «¢ Rise and Progress of Presbyterianism,” by Rev, George Broadley 
Howard, B,A, 1898, 
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tract, was educated by his mother up to his 
thirteenth year, and there can be little doubt that 
both he and his brother James were bred up to 
that age as Catholics. Charles II. himself died a 
Roman Catholic. His restoration of Episcopacy 
was a step towards the restoration of Popery. 
Miss Kinloch makes a-slight attempt to show that 
Scottish Episcopacy, in the years from 1660 to 
1685, was as unfriendly to Rome as Presbytery 
itself ; indeed she professes her inability to under- 
stand wherein Episcopacy and Presbytery differed 
from the doctrinal point of view, and declares that 
Laud’s Liturgy, the occasion of the storm of 1637, 
was a “hidden denial of the Eternal Truth,” and 
taught a veiled Zwinglianism. ‘‘ Down with the 
altar! death to the mass-priest!”’ was “ the common 
battle-cry of Episcopalians and Presbyterians.” The 
answer to this is that every one of the bishops in 
1638 was charged with Popery,! and that the 
National Covenant was mainly a renewal of the 
protest against Popery made in 1580, within 
twenty years of the Reformation. Laud’s Liturgy 
may be Zwinglian, but it was hailed with cries of 
“They are bringing in Popery among us! The 
Mass is entered among us!”2 The second 
Episcopacy did not escape the suspicion of 
Romanism any more than the first. Leighton 
himself had been trained partly at Douai, and 
Gordon, the last Caroline Bishop of Galloway, 


1 «¢ Cunningham’s Hist,,” ii, 16. 2 Kinloch, p, 37. 
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became a Roman priest in his exile. The ‘curates ” 
of the Covenanting times bore a name unfamiliar 
to the people,! and were suspected of Popish lean- 
ings. Nor is it correct to say that the Episcopalians 
showed equal hostility to the Papists. The 
administration of Charles II. was distinctly friendly 
to them, and Father Leslie reported to Propaganda 
that “after the Restoration for about twenty 
years there was no remarkable persecution of 
Catholics on the score of religion.” He further 
recorded the fact that in 1679 there were no less 
than 14,000 Catholics in Scotland, the entire 
population being probably under a million. In 
other words, about one and a half per cent. of 
the Scottish people were open Catholics.? 

The progress thus made in the time of Charles 
II. was continued and quickened at his death. 
James VII. was an undisguised Catholic, and he 
began in England and Scotland alike a vigorous 
Romanising policy. In Scotland the results soon 
appeared. In 1686 the Lord High Commissioner 
and the Lord Chancellor had both been perverted. 
An attempt was made to induce the Scottish 
Parliament to pass a Toleration Act, and when this 
failed the Royal prerogative was used to grant 


1 Curate is the ‘ ordinary term for the deneficed priest in the rubrics of 
the Book of Common Prayer,”’—Howard, p, 107. 

*On Laud’s Liturgy, see Professor Mitchell’s Introduction to 
“ Minutes of Westminster Assembly,” p, xxvii,, note, where he clearly 
states the above position, that it was the Roman character of the new 
book which ‘ united the nation almost as one man against it.” 

3 Howard, p, 139. 
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freedom of worship to the Catholics. 'The Chapel 
of Holyroodhouse was fitted up for Roman rites, a 
school was started there under Jesuit teachers, and 
a printing-press was set to work, ‘“ Wise 
Catholics,” says Miss Kinloch of this period, 
‘‘beheld, with hopes marred by misgivings, his 
[ James’s] wild audacities.” 1 

In this crisis there was no hope for Protes- 
tantism in the Scottish Episcopal Church. It 
was the Presbyterians who saved Scotland from 
being delivered over anew to Rome, and among the 
Presbyterians it is what has been called theExtreme 
Left—the Covenanters and Cameronians—who 
deserve the chief credit. But for them, there 
would have been no effectual resistance to the 
king’s plans, which represent the last stages in a 
process that had been going on ever since the 
Reformation, a patient and far-seeing design to 
win back the Scots to the Roman obedience. In 
this great scheme Episcopacy was the bridge 
thrown over the gulf between Protestant and 
Romanist. Some had already crossed it: a large 
part of the people had undoubtedly entered upon 
it with perfect goodwill; a still larger section, I 
believe, had been coerced by fear into the Epis- 
copal Church. But there remained a section, 
small indeed but undaunted, whom fear could not 


1 Kinloch, p. 231. Dalrymple in his ‘* Memoirs” says that the Pope, 
Innocent XI,, opposed this headlong policy. See Dr Story’s ‘ Car- 
stares,” Pp. 142; Kinloch, p. 235; Dalyrymple’s ‘‘ Memoirs,” part i, 
bk, iv, 
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corrupt, and hence a shameful violence had to be 
used. Out of all his Scottish subjects James VII. 
excepted the Cameronians alone from his Tolera- 
tion in 1687, while he included Quakers and 
Papists. Of late there has appeared a tendency 
to disparge the Cameronians, and to suggest that 
it would have been well for them and for Scotland 
if they had accepted the Indulgence as the moderate 
Presbyterians did. Nothing could be more unjust 
and ungrateful than such an opinion, since it was 
the irreconcilable attitude of these men which 
forced the king’s hand, and demonstrated his 
Romanising designs. 

On the eve of the Revolution the cause of 
Protestantism was upheld by the outlawed and 
despised Covenanters. They and they alone re- 
mained staunch. And they alone were persecuted 
in any real or active form. They were shot down 
in the fields, they were exiled and sold as slaves, 
their women were threatened with drowning and, 
two at least were actually drowned,! their houses 
were pillaged, and their cattle driven off. Miss 
Kinloch, however, says: ‘‘The Covenanters suf- 
fered long and grievously, but in the day of their 
brief power they had been the first to make others 
suffer, and to act not only with bloody cruelty but 
with the meanest treachery ; therefore, although 
their conduct formed no excuse for that of their 
enemy, we cannot extend to them the same com- 


1 See supra, p. 108—‘* The Wigtown Martyrs.” 
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miseration they would have called forth had they 
exhibited meekness, piety, and humility.”! But 
there is no foundation for the charge of bloody 
cruelty. There is no instance of human life being 
taken under the Presbyterian government. All 
that we hear of is “ threatenings, beating, tearing 
of the clothes, drawing of the blood, and exposing 
to thousands of injuries and reproaches ”-—in other 
words, ordinary horse-play by the mob.2 When 


1 Kinloch, pp. 163, 164. If the reference is to the slaughter of a 
company of Irish infantry at Philiphaugh, 13th September 1645, the 
facts are these: A hundred of Montrose’s Jrish infantry surrendered to 
Leslie on condition that their lives should be spared. But it was not 
in Leslie’s power to grant such terms, since by the martial law of both 
kingdoms all Irish rebels found in arms were to be shot. They richly 
deserved it by their atrocities committed under Montrose’s command at 
Aberdeen, Kilsyth, and Inverlochy. At Kilsyth at least 5000 Coven- 
anters were slain, no quarter being given, while Aberdeen was delivered 
up for four days to the fiendish passions of these wild Irish soldiers, 
It is alleged that the ministers induced Leslie to break his promise; but 
this charge rests on partisan evidence. The most probable view seems 
to be that they drew his attention to the nationality and crimes of the 
prisoners. ‘* What can be more preposterous than to gloat, as some 
writers have done, with evident delight over the massacre of six 
thousand trembling fugitives after the battle of Kilsyth—a feat which 
Montrose and his savages accomplished in their shirts, with ‘the 
sleeves tucked up, like a butcher going to kill cattle’; and yet to affect 
the utmost horror at the military and judicial execution of some two or 
three hundred rebels, chiefly Irish, taken with armsin their hands, and 
reeking with the blood of our countrymen.” —M ‘Crie’s ‘¢ Sketches,” ii. 
16; he refers to Napier’s ‘‘ Montrose,” ii. 422-473. 

As regards the comparative toleration shown by Episcopalians and 
Presbyterians, Professor Masson admits that Scottish Presbyterians 
and Puritans were more tolerant than the Episcopalians prior to 1640 
(* Life of Milton,” vol, iii.); and Professor Mitchell gives particulars 
to show that in the years following, up to the Restoration, the Presby- 
terians and Independents really relaxed the laws against heresy and 
blasphemy (see.‘ Introduction to Westminster Minutes,” pp. Ixxii- 


lxxiv, note). 2 Kinloch, p. 45, 
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the king’s “Large Declaration” was before the 
General Assembly of 1639, the fiery Cant said, 
‘¢ Hanging of the author should prevent [ precede] 
all other censure.” But the Moderator quietly 
replied, “ That punishment is not in the hands of 
kirkmen.” No doubt the “ rascall multitude ” did 
the usual quantity of mischief, destroying Popish 
buildings, furniture, and vestments ; and under the 
penal laws a priest or two were confined in the 
Edinburgh Tolbooth, and one (Father John 
Mambrecht) was sentenced to be hanged. But he 
never was hanged. No one was hanged, beheaded, 
or drowned for being a Roman Catholic during the 
ascendency of the Covenanters. How comfortably 
a priest could live in Scotland under the Romanising 
Stuarts may be seen from the narrative of Father 
Blakhal, who for five years (1638-1642), was 
domestic chaplain at Aboyne Castle. He preached, 
visited, and celebrated openly ; had his own cham- 
ber, and “four dishes of meat was the least 
that was sent to me at any meal, with ale and 
wine conforme.” The only sufferings likely to 
befall the genial Father were those arising from 
indigestion. We have seen that there was a 
practical immunity granted to Roman Catholics 
from 1660 onwards, and that persecution concen- 
trated itself finally upon those who refused to make 
any terms with a Romanising Government, the 
Covenanters, or rather the strictest party among 
them, the Cameronians. 
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All through this “strange eventful history” the 
royal house of Stuart was the instrument employed 
to mould Scottish religion anew to the Roman 
form. The advance from stage to stage is not to 
be denied by a candid observer. James VI. was bred 
a Presbyterian, but died a Prelatist. Charles I. 
is the type of a High-Church Anglican. Charles 
II. was a concealed Papist; James VII. was an open 
one. Every one of the line strove to subdue the 
Scottish people to Prelacy, and the last one de- 
liberately employed it as the stepping-stone to 
Popery. It is in the reign of James VII. that the 
issue in the whole conflict is at last laid bare. No 
one can question the glaring fact that in 1685 
Scottish Episcopacy had became little better than 
the Jocum tenens of the Pope. 

On the other hand, from point to point, we see 
the Presbyterian party growing in their conviction 
that the purity of religion can only be secured under 
Presbyterian forms. It has been said that Knox 
held Episcopacy to be lawful but not expedient ; 
Melville went further, and declared it to be neither 
lawful nor expedient ; and Rutherford and Gillespie 
met the divine-right Episcopacy of Laud by a 
divine-right Presbyterianism, of which the Camer- 
onians became the martyrs and confessors. This 
was no mere battle of names and offices; it was 
the immemorial struggle between Roman tradition- 
alism and the Protestant appeal to Scripture. And 
it was not to be decided by questions of policy or 
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of numbers. Scotland loved the Stuarts, but she 
finally disowned them because they were driving 
her back to Rome. The staunch Protesters were 
in a minority, yet they did not cease to testify 
against the Romanising movement. When the 
crisis came their long and bitter patience had its 
reward. They had kept alive the national dislike 
of hierarchical forms, and thousands who had con- 
formed to these for a time, under coercion or in 
despair, rallied to the standard of Presbytery and 
joined in its triumph. 

The Revolution of 1688 was a distinctly 
Protestant movement. In a contemporary diary! 
we find the situation thus summarised: ‘“ Leyden, 
Dies Dom., Oct. 3, 1688.—The work now in hand 
is certainly very great. Some of the princes of this 
part of the world are now setting themselves in 
opposition to the designs of these two kings, of 
England and France, brethren of the Jesuits’ 
Society, who are confederate together for to ruin 
the Protestant interest in this part of the world. 
What the last has done already in extirpating 
(contrair to the most solemn engagements) the many 
hundreds and thousands of Protestants that were 
in France, and was likewise the instrument of 
extirpating all that were in the Valleys of Piedmont 
(a Church which has continued since Christ Jesus 
was in the world and the holy apostles)—is known 


1«¢ Diary of Colonel William Maxwell of Cardoness,” 1685-1697, 
p. 161, 
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to the whole world. What the first has done is 
likewise evident—how by degrees he has intro- 
duced Popery into Britain, advanced Papists, both 
contrair to all law; endeavoured to have all laws 
dissolved that stood for the security of the Protestant 
interest ; and then, how he, wanting children of his 
own that would advance Popery, has, contrair to 
natural affection and all the principles of humanity, 
exposed himself to the shame of the world by 
bringing in a supposititious child to be heir to so 
great a crown, and deprive his own lawful children 
who are zealous Protestants. After all these 
endeavours and many more, if an appearing for the 
Protestant interest that is now so very low. . 
be not lawful, what can be lawful?” 

The writer of this passage was a Presbyterian 
gentleman who had suffered imprisonment for attend- 
ing conventicles, and had gone, like so many more, 
into a voluntary exile in Holland. His views are 
a fair statement of the opinions of anti-prelatists at 
the time. Without discussing the question of the 
Pretender’s legitimacy, it may be pointed out that 
the Protestant feeling of this critical period was 
entirely on the Presbyterian side, so far as Scots- 
men were involved. Scottish Episcopacy was deep- 
dyed in subservience to the king’s undoubted 
Romanising designs. The last articulate sound 
from the Scottish bishops shews how pliant a tool 
they would have been in working out those designs. 
They wished him “the hearts of his subjects and 
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the necks of his enemies,” although they knew that 
those enemies were the champions of Protestantism. 

William’s assumption of the supreme power set 
up new currents of feeling in Scotland, and these 
were duly transmitted to his Court. Carstares 
was there already, and Bishop Rose had arrived in 
December 1688. What followed is usually de- 
scribed in such a way as to suggest that King 
William had an open mind, and would lean to the 
side which offered most support to his Government ; 
and accordingly all the historians repeat Bishop 
Rose’s own story of his first interview with the 
new king, and its abrupt ending. The incident is 
well told and has a certain romantic charm; but 
its importance has been most unduly magnified. 
Writers favourable to Episcopacy concur in sug- 
gesting that the bishop’s refusal to promise support 
to the king marked the turning-point in the fortunes 
of the Scottish hierarchy. ‘The bishop,” says one 
writer, ‘‘had gone far to seal the fate of the 
Episcopal establishment.”? “In Scotland,” says 
another, ‘‘ William would certainly have left the 
bishops and clergy in possession, had they promised 
him their support.” ‘It seems pretty certain,” 
says our own Cunningham, ‘that he was at first 
inclined touse his influence for thepreservationof the 
hierarchy.” It has been a favourite taunt against 


1 Stephen, ii, 410. 2 Howard, p. 145. 

3 Cunningham, ii. 158. See also Dr Cook’s ‘‘ History,” ii. 440, 
where this view is stated very emphatically ; and compare Dr M‘Crie, 
‘¢ Scotland’s Part and Place,” p. 200, 
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the Church of Scotland that she purchased her 
triumph by political services to the Prince of 
Orange, by something like treason or rebellion 
against the lawful king; while the Episcopate has 
been painted as suffering for its steadfast loyalty 
to apostolic order and legitimate monarchy. Upon 
the other side is a story almost as detailed and 
dramatic, which seems to have been generally 
overlooked. ‘The Rev. Patrick Warner, a Presby- 
terian exile at The Hague, accepted a call to the 
town of Irvine in 1687, when the Toleration was 
proclaimed, and before sailing he is said to have 
had an interview with the Prince of Orange. 
Toward the close Mr Warner said: ‘We are, 
indeed, a poor, persecuted people, and have none 
under God to look to for help and relief but your 
Royal Highness and your Princess, on account of 
your near relation to the Crown.” ‘The Prince 
answered: ‘I was educated a Protestant, and I 
hope to continue one; and I assure you, if ever 
it be in my power, I shall make the Presbyterian 
Church-government the established Church-govern- 
ment of that nation; and of this you may likewise 
assure your friends.”1 Such a narrative seems to 
reflect the true facts of the case, which were that 
William came over practically pledged to maintain 
the Protestant cause in Scotland through the 
Presbyterian party; that his bias was distinctly 


1 See, for the whole incident, Wodrow’s “Sufferings of the Church,” 
iv. 436 (Burns’ edition). 
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and overwhelmingly towards that side; and that 
the maintenance of Episcopacy for political con- 
siderations would have been an act of treachery 
and dishonour. It would, in short, have implied 
the abandonment of the Protestant interest in 
Scotland, which had suffered and done so much to 
resist the progress of Popery. 

Upon such a broad view it would have mattered 
little if even the Presbyterians had been in a 
minority, as they were in England; because 
William owed his first duty at any cost to the 
Protestant party, and that was undoubtedly the 
party of Presbytery. Those who labour, therefore, 
to show that the Scottish people were as a body 
Episcopalian in 1688, seem to me to miss the point. 
Let us suppose that the people had been pre- 
dominantly Roman Catholic at that crisis, still we 
cannot conceive any offers of support from the 
Catholic party being open to William’s acceptance. 
He was bound in honour to give his weight to the 
Protestants. And the Episcopal leaders had no 
valid claim to that title. But it has never been 
proved that the Presbyterians were a minority; on 
the contrary, the indications we possess go to 
prove that Episcopacy, though imposed for twenty- 
seven years with all the force of law and penalties, 
had never been more than a temporary yoke on 
the necks of the people. Such indications are, the 
continuance of the ordinary ecclesiastical discipline, 
the almost universal prevalence of Presbyterian 
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forms of worship, the absence of any popular 
demonstration on the Episcopal side in 1688, and 
the overwhelming majority against Episcopacy in 
the National Convention of 1689. Dr Grub has 
well and shortly described the situation when he 
says that the bishops were rather ‘“‘the chief 
ecclesiastical officers of the sovereign, than the 
divinely constituted rulers of the Church.”? 
Episcopacy was, up to its fall, an external and an 
alien element in Scottish religious life. It might 
be said, looking to the violence used in maintaining 
its illusive ascendency, that Episcopacy was a 
‘¢wall of fire” round about the Church, but never 
a “glory in the midst of her.” 

In weighing the arguments for and against the 
above view, it is surely fair to give the greatest 
weight to the declarations of representative bodies 
like the Convention and the Parliament. The 
Convention declared that ‘“ Prelacy and the 
superiority of any office in the Church above 
Presbyters” was “contrary to the inclination of 
the generality of the people,” and that it had been 
a ‘‘ great and unsupportable grievance and burden 
to this nation.” The significance of the subsequent 
expressions deserves notice: it was stated that the 
people had been in the same mind “ ever since the 
Reformation,” and the reason given for this per- 
sistent dislike of Episcopacy is that they had 
‘reformed from Popery by Presbyters.” There 


1 Grub, iii. 216. 
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could not be a clearer or a more exact statement 
of the fact that, historically, Presbytery had been 
and continued to be endeared to the Scottish 
people at large because they associated it with 
Reforming principles; while Episcopacy was corre- 
spondingly disliked because its associations and 
tendencies were Popish. The Scottish Parliament 
of 1689 was practically the same body as the 
Convention, but it gave even more emphatic 
testimony to the state of the country by formally 
abolishing Episcopacy, and providing that the 
Church government was to be settled “(in the way 
most agreeable to the inclinations of the people.” 
There could be no doubt what the “ inclinations of 
the people” were, and it is in the highest degree 
unhistorical to describe the question of Church- 
government as being left open. The language of 
the Claim of Right must be taken along with that 
of the Parliament, and used to interpret its mean- 
ing. There was no loophole left for the restoration 
of Episcopacy. Presbytery had already been 
designated as the true Protestant vehicle, to which 
the generality of Scotsmen were vehemently 
attached. Episcopacy had in the same breath 
been condemned as insupportable, and formally 
abolished. The Settlement provided for in the 
Act of Parliament took place in 1690, and was the 
mathematical deduction from these data. It must 
be regarded as the Magna Charta not merely of 
the Scottish Church, but of Scottish Protestantism. 
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It marks in Scotland the spring-tide of the 
Reformation, which in England ran less full and 
strong, and failed to submerge the beaten tracks 
of Popery. 
Ill 

It remains to apply these lessons of our history 
to the present time, and no great space need be 
filled in doing so. If the historical associations of 
Episcopacy have continuously shown a Romanising 
character, and if they have from stage to stage 
been met by the assertion of Presbyterian prin- 
ciples, it will follow that any minimising or abandon- 
ment of the latter would be unjustifiable in the 
present day. ‘There are signs that we are in 
the tide of a great reaction to Popery, and it 
is not to prelatic quarters that we must look for 
comfort and help. Doubtless there is a certain 
charm in the idea of the two national Churches 
standing by each other against Disestablishment. 
But Disestablishment should be less formidable 
to us than Popery. We are Protestants first, and 
National Churchmen only second. Our Catholicism 
is not, and never has been, a Catholicism of 
Christendom, but a Catholicism of the Reformed 
Churches. We ought not therefore to seek 
alliances where the principles of the Reformation 
are seriously endangered, if not actually laid aside. 
What is perhaps most needed by Scotsmen to-day 
is a revived interest and faith in the Reformed 
teaching, by which our fathers overthrew the 
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Romish system so completely. Instead of treating 
Presbyterianism as a thing indifferent, and thus 
throwing open a door to Prelacy, with its inveterate 
tendencies towards Rome, we should perhaps be 
wiser to return to the high ground of the divine 
right or scriptural authority of our Church system ; 
to take our stand there with Melville, Rutherford, 
Gillespie, and Rule; and to await the rallying of 
Scottish Presbyterian forces around that ancient 
standard. Presbyterian reunion, with enlarged 
Catholic sympathies toward the Reformed Churches 
of the world, seems to me to be the true Protestant 
policy at the present time. If it can be attained 
without Disestablishment, so much the better for 
our religious interests. But in the face of a 
Romish reaction, even Disestablishment cannot 
release us from the duty of pitching our camp 
and marshalling our forces upon the side of 
Presbytery, as being the historic champion of 
Scottish religion, 

There is a remarkable passage in one of Prin- 
cipal Tulloch’s letters, written at a time when 
there was some idea of effecting a union between 
the Church of Scotland and the Scottish Episco- 
palians. ‘‘The deepest influence of all,” he says, 
‘has been the decay of faith in any divine form 
of Church government at all, in the old dogmatic 
sense. ‘This is the real root of the present move- 
ment in our Church.”1 The words point out a 


1 «¢'Tulloch’s Life,” p, 214. 
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defect in our ecclesiastical character, but it is to 
be met not by a surrender to Episcopacy, but by 
maintaining the divine commission of our Presby- 
terian ministry. There are indications in our 
midst that the decay of faith alleged by the 
Principal is being arrested, and may be entirely 
checked. The late Professor Hastie’s weighty 
appeal! for a more elaborate study of the Reformed 
theology marks an epoch in our history; for such 
a study must pour a flood of light on the true issue 
between Presbytery and Episcopacy. 

A writer on the Anglican side concludes his 
work by asking: “‘Can Knox and Melville and 
other eminent Fathers of the system have been 
led astray on so momentous a question? Can our 
eloquent divines, our learned scholars, our influential 
leaders in Church and State, have acquiesced in a 
position that is untenable; seeing that, if it be so, 
to maintain it would be trifling with the gravest 
matters of religion?” To these questions Scottish 
history gives an answer, by showing that Presby- 
terianism in its best days burned with as deep a 
faith in its divine authority as the most exalted 
Anglicanism; and that it was the providential 
instrument of preserving our country from the 
sway of unscriptural opinions and forms. That 
faith may have decayed in some periods, and in 
some quarters, of the Church. In the Church 


1 «¢ Theology as Science,”—see especially pp. 65, 103, 104. 
2 Howard, p, 195. 
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at large it has been dormant, not dead; and 
perhaps the hour has come for the awakening. 
The growing claims of Romanism must be met. 
In broad Scotland, there is no Church with a more 
valid right or a more certain duty to appear as the 
defender of Protestantism than the Church of Knox 
and Melville. In the vista of the future the one 
path which shines out clearly leads us among those 
who, however divided from us for the moment, 
are our ecclesiastical kin, and one with us in the 
unity of the Reformed Catholic Church. 
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THE RURAL SCHOOL: PAST AND 
PROSPECTIVE 1! 


I 


Tue subject divides itself naturally into two parts, 
and we have first to look back on the Country 
Schools as they were, before the recent changes 
began to take effect. In doing so, it is to be ad- 
mitted that one has to deal largely with traditions : 
but no doubt is possible as to the existence of the 
Parish School Tradition. In days when no pre- 
liminary examination barred the entrance to the 
University, it is perfectly certain that considerable 
numbers of scholars annually went straight from 
the parish school to college: this at least will 
not be denied by the keenest advocate of the 
newer methods. It was not uncommon for a boy 
of thirteen or fourteen years of age to matriculate, 
and even to carry off distinctions among his fellows. 
On the other hand, as regards scholars in burghe, 
towns, and cities, the more usual process was to 
take a year or two in the local Academy (sometimes 
a mere adventure school), or in the High School, 
before attempting college classes. But this course 


1 Paper read to the Glasgow Educational Institute in 1905 ; and also 


to the Educational! Institute Conference at Dumfries in 1907. 
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was not universal, but was rather dictated by the 
aim of securing a bursary at the annual competition. 
One meets men even yet, who tell us that their 
“little Latin and less Greek” were largely won 
from the devoted teaching of a parish schoolmaster ; 
and not a few of these men did well in their 
studies and in after-life. The economies which 
were needful were more easily secured by such a 
course; for High Schools cost money, and ‘free 
places” were in many instances unknown. The 
problem was, how a lad in humble life, a cottar’s 
or a tradesman’s son, could make his way without 
unduly burdening his parent’s meagre resources. 
Undoubtedly, whether the old parish ‘‘ Dominie ” 
be or be not largely a myth, there were many 
pathetic and striking illustrations of country 
scholars pushing onward from the little school in 
the valley to the academic quadrangle. It was 
indeed the rule that a “a lad o’ pairts” should be 
encouraged and aided in taking such acourse. An 
ideal of learning, as a priceless possession for its 
own sake, haunted the fields and villages; and a 
great reverence was held to be due to promising 
boys. There rises before my memory a simple 
tombstone in a churchyard by the river, far away 
in a thinly-peopled parish, testifying to the early 
death of one, out of a “ portioner ” or feuar’s family, 
who trudged regularly to and from Edinburgh 
University, carrying at intervals his small store of 
meal and cake and cheese. With him, as fellow- 
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student, walked another sturdy Scots lad, starting 
from a certainagreed point. Both knew no pre- 
paratory schooling save such as their local master 
had given them. Such lads were highly esteemed 
at home, whether they proved brilliant or dull in 
their classes. It is of the scholar, such as these 
were, as well as of the schoolmaster, that we think 
admiringly and sorrowfully when we indulge the 
reminiscent mood in days of sweeping change. 
Villon asked in vain—‘‘ Where are the snows of 
yester year?” We ask as vainly, Where are the 
poor scholars of Scotland? The question is not 
put in order to glorify mere poverty, or to justify 
the retention of a class of students ill-fed and ill- 
prepared—like Dr Johnson’s mutton in the 
Hebrides, which he declared had been ill-fed, ill- 
killed, ill-cooked, and ill-served. It is rather my 
purpose to revive the memory of a time when men 
counted for much, and methods for far less, and 
money for the least of all: when the poor school- 
master found a rich and engrossing task in singling 
out and advancing his best scholars, and when the 
poor scholar felt his heart glow beneath a shabby 
garment as he plodded on the highway to the 
University seat. It will be admitted that, in this 
respect, something has gone from us which even 
the benefactions of a Carnegie are unable to restore, 
That something is the love of learning for its own 
sake, not because of possible gains in money or in 
reputation. 
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It is this, I think, which distinguishes the old 
epoch from the new, rather than any actual 
degeneracy in the country school or in its teachers. 
It is difficult to maintain that the education given 
in country schools has fallen off, when al] the facts 
are taken into account; the truth rather is, that 
there is a more general distribution of knowledge 
so far as it goes. In the old parochial school there 
were no doubt some clever boys who made quick 
progress, but there were many others who gained 
only the merest smattering. A correspondent of 
mine says—‘‘I affirm that there was no such thing 
as that parochial school of which men fondly 
dream when they think of the golden past; in fact 
this ideal] place is about as real historically as Mrs 
Harris in Dickens’s famous story. I had a master 
for three years who gave me my start in Classics 
and Mathematics; he told me that he was educated 
at a parochial school, and the way he put it 
was this:—‘We played leap-frog while the big 
fellows were getting all the attention, in order that 
they might have a chance at the bursary competi- 
tion; later on came our turn if we were of any 
use Education in the country school is more 
even and level than formerly; but it has been 
made so at the cost of eliminating the ‘big boys” 
of whom my friends writes, and of crushing out of 
master and of scholar alike the ideal of a higher 
learning. The old parochial school was an aris- 
tocracy, the new is intensely democratic. ‘The 
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greatest good of the greatest number ” is the motto 
to-day of the Department ; and in seeking this the 
possibility of an unequal progress in good—I mean, 
the chance of one or two special pupils being 
turned out for higher things—has been sacrificed. 
In the old school the teacher felt nothing but 
pride in giving a large share of his time to 
the promising scholars: even private hours were 
granted from his leisure; in the new, such action 
is a crime against the Code, which sternly requires 
that equal pains be taken with the least likely as 
with the cleverest scholars. 

Here it is fitting to refer for a moment to the 
policy which has given a death-blow in the mean- 
time to the higher activities of the Country School. 
It dates from 1903, and is embodied in the regula- 
tion forbidding any language, ancient or modern, 
or geometry taught as a science, to be treated as 
integral parts of the course. For such subjects 
the pupil is to be transferred at or near twelve 
years of age to a higher school in some centre. 
The regulation is not unconditioned, a certain 
vague latitude being left for rural schools 
which are not favourably situated; but what is 
made perfectly clear is, that the teachers in such 
districts will not be encouraged to deal with these 
subjects; and if in any case the general instruction 
in the school strikes the inspector as unsatisfactory, 
that would be an argument for throwing overboard 
such special branch or branches as he might find 
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in use. In other words, elementary education is 
to be the sole interest. The teacher must put his 
whole energies into the primary work. It is true 
that the device of Supplementary Courses appeared 
to offer an outlet for his wider thought and culture : 
but I believe that Supplementary Courses have 
not gained any firm footing. They are suspected 
and disliked in towns, and in rural parishes they 
are handicapped by the cost of staffing and by the 
unsuitable subjects too often selected for the clos- 
ing years of school. It may therefore be assumed 
that languages will more and more disappear from 
our country schools, and in this way the likelihood 
of their fostering promise and ability in special 
pupils is diminished. 

This is regarded as the real danger at present, 
although, of course, the preliminary examination 
for entrance to the Universities has played a large 
part in stemming the tide of rural candidates for 
college training. Five years ago, a careful inquiry 
disclosed the fact that out of a large body of 
students only two had passed straight from school 
to college. How many more would have come 
up but for the Preliminary Examination, it is use- 
less to conjecture; but this at least may be 
asserted, that the new régime in country schools 
has widened the gulf between the parish school 
and the University. The scholar at present does 
not usually get even the idea of an academic 
course from his schoolmaster, who is busied 
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with heavy details of elementary work. And 
it is this expulsion of the ideal from the schools 
which forms a menace both to teacher and to 
scholar. 

So far, indeed, the scholar only has been brought 
into view, and with the mind’s eye we have seen 
the noble army of country lads, who formerly 
aimed at ‘College lear” gradually suffering dis- 
bandment, and disappearing. But let us not forget 
the teachers. The type of parish schoolmaster 
has been affected, and will be increasingly modified, 
by the new policy. You will not get men of the 
higher culture to face a career of undiluted primary 
work. The old dominie of fiction may be largely 
an idealised, if not an imaginary person; but we 
can all remember teachers who contented them- 
selves with small salaries and somewhat dull spheres 
of labour, because they cherished a passion for 
finding out and pushing on their hopeful pupils. 
Certain schools attained a local reputation on this 
ground alone, and their masters enjoyed a status 
which compensated them for some hardships and 
limitations. ‘‘ What,” said a speaker at the 
Inverness Congress, ‘“‘made the post of parish 
schoolmaster an attractive one to an educated man? 
Not entirely the salary, certainly not the fixity of 
tenure, not too much time to study and improve 
himself, and not the social position. As a parish 
minister, he could have done better on all these 
points. Wherein, then, lay the magnetism of the 
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position? Its chief attraction lay in the fact that 
the aspirant for that honourable post, relying on 
the glorious traditions of the past, never dreamt 
that the day would ever come when ‘higher 
subjects’ would cease to be in demand in the 
parish schools of Scotland.” In other words, 
rural teaching had its glamour, without which 
it is a depressing and often a hopeless task. I 
saw the other day a definition of a professor as 
‘Ca gentleman very much bored with his subject 
whose duty is to bore other people with it.” I 
fear that, mutatis mutandis, some such definition 
may ere long apply to many country teachers. 
The levelling-down of country schools is producing 
a type of teachers who are without interest and 
without hope. And the latest suggestions from 
the Department seem to threaten a deeper depth, 
by providing for a lower scale of training in the 
case of elementary teachers, and thus finally 
shutting them off from the higher education of 
the land. 
II 

But I must pass to the second branch of my 
subject, the future of the Country School. And 
here you will allow me to claim great indulgence, 
as a comparative layman in educational matters, 
I speak simply from experience as having been a 
member of a rural Board for many years, and as 
having also had some opportunities of conferring 
with practical men regarding our present subject. 
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The question is, What can be done to arrest the 
degradation of the rural schools, and the isolation 
of their teachers? I venture to make some sug- 
gestions, which may at any rate form a basis of 
discussion. 

(a) In the first place, the policy of restraint should 
be modified, and the rural schoolmaster should be 
left comparatively free on the upper ranges of 
education. He should be free to specialise with 
any such pupils as appear to promise good results, 
and this without regard to the rigid grading of 
schools, primary, intermediate, or secondary. To 
grant such freedom, there must be a relaxation of 
the Code in primary matters. The teacher must 
not be asked to work all day at Code subjects. In 
the opinion of many the school day is already too 
long, and by shortening or lightening it time would 
be set free for higher subjects. A good teacher 
should be trusted not to waste such time. The 
Code goes on the assumption that the teacher 
is probably bad; but surely it would be better to 
lay the weight on the careful training and choice 
of teachers, rather than, as at present, on the 
policing of the schools with its absurd methods of 
“ surprise visits’ and inspections. 

(6) As a further means of liberating the teacher 
for higher work, I venture to support Principal 
Donaldson’s suggestion, that Inspection should be 
rather an inspection of the man than an inquiry 
as to the pupils. In short, the coup de grace 
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should be given to the thing hitherto known as 
Inspection, and Introspection should be the watch- 
word of the future. Get a good teacher, good 
morally and intellectually, and give him his head! 
That seems to be a more likely way to produce 
good scholars, and to provide for the uprising of 
the genius or promising lad. ‘The Inspector should 
make the most general examination of details, but 
his eye should be that of a lynx on the character, 
methods, and attainments of the teacher. The 
abolition of Inspection in its old form has practi- 
cally been going on by instalments. First, the 
tedious individual test for scholars went: then the 
“payment by results” method was abandoned ; at 
present, the general average of the school-work is 
all that is noticed. And as Dr Donaldson points 
out, the English language is searched for phrases 
to furnish the local reports from year to year. The 
future rural school should be managed by teachers 
who regard the Inspector as a counsellor and 
friend, not as a detective officer. Andon such a 
basis we can readily imagine the hope and stimulus 
which many a country schoolmaster might derive 
from the Inspector’s visits. 

(c) If the link between school and college is to 
be reforged, I venture to say, with humility and 
with great hesitation, that as far as possible the 
country teacher should be a University man. 1 am 
aware of the difficulties, and of the objections. 
But as to the difficulties, every year is removing 
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them. Ere long we shall surely have, in each of our 
Universities, a Faculty of Education with its staff 
of professors and lecturers. Here is at last a 
useful scheme for the millionaire to help. And 
there will be no more reason for the teacher being 
shut off from the University than for the doctor, 
the lawyer, or the minister. In our large centres, 
university training is certain to become the rule; 
but we are speaking now of rural schools, and 
how, it is asked, will you get men of academic 
type to go to the country, or to stay there once 
they have gone? Do not our best teachers get 
back to town as quickly as they can, and regard 
their country experiences as an exile in an educa- 
tional Siberia? And are not country people rather 
sceptical of the advantages of having a graduate to 
teach among them? All this may be true at the 
moment, but we are passing through very quick 
changes. I believe that, more and more, country 
Boards will look approvingly on the highest 
professional training as desirable in the man whom 
they appoint. But in any case such men must be 
had, otherwise the country school will suffer, instead 
of benefiting, from the new arrangements for the 
education of teachers. To organise the profession 
in two grades, the country and the town teacher 
(or, the elementary teacher and the secondary 
teacher) as the Department’s circular proposes, will 
be to set up a crushing class-distinction, to kill the 
ambition of the primary teacher, and to deplete 
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still further the ranks of Scottish scholarship. The 
country school, however, is the real basis of our 
scholarship, and I cannot believe that it will be 
handed over to an inferior class of masters. 

(d) Asa necessary consequence of this proposal 
(to equalise our teachers in regard to professional 
educationand status) the whole question of second- 
ary education arises. The best of country teachers 
cannot do more than fit his cleverest scholars for 
the secondary school. But the secondary school is 
often at a distance, and hence one may suggest 
that in special cases rural schools might be combined 
for secondary purposes, and the best pupils drafted 
into a secondary school conveniently placed. At 
present, of course, the expense falls on the town or 
burgh entirely, and you have scores of pupils 
coming in from parishes around which contribute 
nothing. The suggestion which I make is that for 
this purpose a/one, the larger area might be adopted, 
so that a central school in wide rural districts might 
form the objective to which the teacher’s energies in 
the parish school would be directed. Such a school 
would then come in room of the old College 
standard, as it would and does give instruction 
quite up to that point. Buta great bursary net- 
work is needed; free places are neither numerous 
enough nor are they sufficient for the purpose. 
Boys and girls must be fed and clothed as well as 
taught: travelling expenses must be met. A great 
opportunity is here for individual beneficence. 
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Instead of leaving or giving all their money for 
College bursaries, donors would do well to found 
bursaries tenable straight from the parish school to 
the Academy. I am opposed to the abolition of 
Parish Boards: but I entirely approve of the com- 
bination of those boards in special areas and 
circumstances for such a purpose as has been 
specified. 

Such are some general observations and sugges- 
tions, for which I must apologise again on the score 
of mere amateurship. But now, in closing, let me 
repeat that it is an ideal which is threatened at 
present ; and ideals, as we know, are the determin- 
ing forces in life and character. The ideal of 
Culture, the love of knowledge for its own sake, 
and especially the sacred hunger for social advance- 
ment and development, have played a large part 
in national character. What Burns speaks of as 


«, . . A wish, I mind its power, 
A wish that to my latest hour, 

Shall strongly heave my breast, 
That I, for puir Auld Scotland’s sake, 
Some usefw’ plan or beuk could make, 

Or sing a sang at least’’— 


that has always glowed in peasant hearts, and in 
past days it has created a supply of country-bred 
talent and learning from our rural schools. Is this 
ideal to be quenched for many of such schools? 
Surely, we shall answer, no. National welfare 
depends on rural education. At present, our 
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country scholars are being hindered, and our country 
teachers degraded, through a cast-iron system. 
More freedom is demanded at the first outset of 
education. What is needed is frst, the best 
possible man for each country school; and secondly, 
a free hand to the qualified teacher, so that his self- 
respect and scholarly ambition may have room to live 
and grow, and to find themselves reinforced by the 
successes of his scholars in every walk of life. 


THE CIVIC, MORAL, AND RELIGIOUS 
TRAINING OF THE YOUNG! 


Proressor Darroch ina recent book has said . . 

“The threefold aim of all education . .. is to 
secure the physical, the economic, and the ethical 
efficiency of the future members of the community.” 
Even a professor of Education may however err by 
defect, and there is surely something lacking here. 
Physical, economic, and moral education are all 
necessary, but they must be crowned by religious 
education. Professor Darroch says that ‘“ the 
ethical end may be said to be the supreme end,” 
and he gives two reasons. The first is, that 
morality is the essential thing in social life, and the 
second that the ‘‘ethical spirit” should pervade 
education. The “ethical spirit” he defines as 
‘doing the work for the work’s sake.” This isa 
fair specimen of the curious anti-religious tone of 
the series in which Professor Darroch’s book stands 
first. Perhaps non-religious is the fairer term, 
because in effect the teaching of Professor Darroch 
is strongly in favour of those principles which most 


1 Paper read to the Summer School of Social Study at Helensburgh 
in 1908. 
2 « The Children ” (Social Problems Series), p. 27. 
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of us base on Religion. But Religion is not 
named, and the plain assertion is that Morality 
suffices, and that its essence is to “do the work 
for the work’s sake.” In short, Professor Darroch 
is another victim of the new gospel of Pragmatism, 
which bids men ignore metaphysics and stick to 
facts, and is in the last resort a form of agnosticism. 

The subject assigned to me is happily so dis- 
tinctly defined that such an attitude as that of 
Professor Darroch is not possible for me, even if 
I desired it. But apart from my professional duty 
to assert the supreme importance of Religion, I 
venture earnestly to affirm as a proposition capable 
of proof, that Religion is the one inclusive and 
dominating factor in Education. Rightly regarded, 
it includes civic, moral, economic, and ethical eff- 
ciency, because it includes man in all his relations to 
the world and to his neighbour. As far back as the 
old Hebrew Prophet we have this truth indicated, 
when he declares that ‘to do justly, and to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God” is all that 
God requires of man; while the melancholy Jaques 
of the Bible, Ecclesiastes, says roundly—“ Fear 
God and keep His commandments, for this is the 
whole man.” Some have claimed both those writers 
as pragmatists ; but the essence of pragmatism is 
to be silent as to God, and both of these teachers 
expressly mention Him. Professor Darroch’s 
education is more like that of the ancient Persians 
who, according to Herodotus, taught their young 
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people to ride on horseback, to shoot with the 
bow, and to tell the truth—a neat summary of 
physical, economic, and ethical education. The one 
factor loudly demanded and too often missing in 
modern upbringing is the fear of God, in other 
words the distinct recognition of superhuman 
sanctions for human duties. And the “ethical 
spirit ” loses force until it is merged in the religious 
motive, which is, to do the work for Christ’s sake, 
not for its own. 

I. Although Professor Darroch does not mention 
civic training in his “threefold aim,” he is fully 
alive to the need of it, and indeed he complains 
that “‘we do nothing of a systematic nature to 
instil into the youth of our poorer citizens the fact 
that they are members of a corporate community 
and future citizens of a State, and that hereafter 
they have duties towards that state the perform- 
ance of which is the only rational ground of their 
possession of rights as against the State.”1 The 
idea underlying this remark is of course this, that 
Civic Education cannot be imparted in elementary 
schools, so that the poorer children escape at 
fourteen into a region of undesirable liberty 
and anti-social ignorance. They regard their 
emancipation from discipline as complete, and grow 
up to manhood without a true conception of law 
as the needful crystallisation of social well-being. 
But is it impossible to give a proportionate civic 


Lt The Children,” p. 35: 
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education to children? Is not this precisely what 
we ought to aim at? The alternative, z.e. raising 
the age for leaving the elementary school to sixteen 
or seventeen years is likely for long to be un- 
acceptable alike to parents and to educational 
authorities. Let us take first the needs and possi- 
bilities, as regards civic education, of the ordinary 
elementary school, ‘The example of some of our 
colonies shows us what is needed and what can be 
done. Reading-lessons on the duties of a law- 
abiding citizen, object-lessons of our civic institu- 
tions, text-books of civic information, are all possible 
and necessary things for the child of from ten to 
fourteen years. In some American schools, as Dr 
John Hunter told me after his recent tour in the 
States, the whole school is organised on civic lines, 
and discipline is in the hands of duly elected 
scholars. This characteristic American plan is, 
after all, only the methodising of what almost all 
school-children are doing at present, only they are 
doing it fitfully and without guidance from the 
teacher—I mean, playing at elections and meetings. 
Ido not know, but I strongly suspect that many 
Glasgow boys hold their parliamentary, school- 
board, parish council, and above all town council 
elections. Possibly, they even have their Scott 
Gibsons and their Ruchill reports. My own experi- 
ence, as far as it is of any account as yet, has been 
of rural schools ; and there at all events, the civic 
life had its quaint counterpart or burlesque, down 
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to certain forms of bribery and intimidation. Why 
should not such instincts of budding citizenship be 
guided by a prudent teacher ? 

But assuming that civic lessons are most timely in 
adolescence, the practical method at present would 
seem to be threefold. First, by continuation 
schools, in which the lad in the shop or office or 
engineering yard can learn to read his newspaper 
intelligently, and to understand at least the volcabu- 
lary and the machinery of citizenship. Secondly, 
by such organisations as the Boys’ Brigade, the 
debating club, and the Parliamentary Society. 
And thirdly, from parents themselves citizens; I 
put this last, but it is not least. The neglect of 
it, as of other parental duties, is a grievous blot on 
our community. 

“Mere teaching of history or of civics, as 
Professor Darroch truly says! . . . ‘will do little” 

. “unless by some method or other we can 
foster by means of the school-life the real 
civic spirit.” He suggests smaller classes, greater 
subdivision in our huge “ barracks” of schools, con- 
stant supervision by a competent Head, and the like. 
But the teaching can at all events be given, and 
it is better than nothing. The great army of our 
working-class scholars will probably get no other 
preparation for civic life and responsibility. Their 
more fortunate neighbours will have a few years 
of the Secondary School, in which it is obvious that 


1 «¢The Children,” p. 116. 
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much useful civic instruction can be imparted. 
The biggest need just now, until our educational 
system is extended, is that the Home should be a 
sphere of civic interest and intelligence. And for 
the Home, the immediate problem faces us how to 
restore it to some degree of moral and religious 
efficiency, whereby Civic Life also would inevitably. 
benefit. 

II. Let us pass therefore to Moral or Ethical] 
Education. This part of education begins in the 
Home, and continues from the earliest stages of the 
Infant School throughout elementary and secondary 
education. In the first place, for five ye ars asa rule, 
the child is free from compulsory attendance at the 
public school. His only school is the Home, and 
his chief teacher is his. mother. The father is 
usually absent the entire day, often also in the 
evenings. If the mother, as frequently occurs in 
towns and less often in rural places, is also engaged 
in work, the little one is left much to himself, and 
to the haphazard influences of the alley or street. 
Large numbers of children are locked out or sent to 
créches, or entrusted to neighbours. They suffer 
in body and mind, and their moral growth is often 
as stunted or crooked as their physical and 
mental. Especially is this true of the too large 
proportion (8 to 12 per cent. in some parts of 
Scotland) who are illegitimate children. The child 
of the baby-farm is almost always starved in body 
and weak in mind. It is almost a mercy that so 
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many of the illegitimates die ere they reach a year’s 
age. On the other hand, the care of neighbours 
or the arrangements in the créche cannot give a 
satisfactory moral atmosphere for early childhood. 
The public-school teacher has thus to deal very 
frequently with defective or even adverse home 
surroundings, in which untruthfulness, dishonesty, 
and even uncleanliness of person and mind are con- 
tracted at an early age. What is done at present 
in our public schools is admirable as far as it goes ; 
it may be seen described ideally in the rather 
grandiose periods of the Education Code of 1899. 
But obviously, Ethics is chiefly taught by example 
and discipline, and we should be grateful to our 
schoolmasters for what is thus done. It is not 
their fault, on the whole, that ethical teaching is 
still so casual and unscientific. The reign of the 
tawse is over, however, and the scholar is ruled 
chiefly by appeals to instincts or capacities for 
order, method, accuracy, cleanliness, and diligence. 
Physical drill and well-ordered play have their 
recognised place in the time-tables of all our best 
schools. ‘The importance of games is increasingly 
acknowledged, although much is still wanting in 
playing-fields, superintendence by masters, and 
equipment. What I say on this subject in my 
little book called “A Country Parish” may here 
be referred to.1_ Morals and manners go together ; 
and a refined and intelligent teacher can do much 


1 See “ A Country Parish,” 1908, p. 61. 
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to elevate both in his scholars. If, however, the 
teacher be himself a vulgar, inconsiderate, un- 
sympathetic official, caring chiefly for his Saturday 
golf or billiards and his Sunday lounge, his pupils 
will suffer morally. 

Can Ethics be taught? Socrates said so, and 
Socrates was fundamentally right. Virtue is of 
course far more than correct knowledge; but 
knowledge of the laws of health, of physical 
exercises, of discipline and obedience, of the 
dangers of Jaw-breaking and disorder, of the social 
disgrace and ostracism arising from sins like lying, 
theft, idleness, truant-playing, gluttony, unclean 
language or actions—such knowledge is fitted to 
promote moral efficiency and to create a healthy 
moral judgment in our youth. Therefore, lessons 
in Ethics ought to be granted a good place in the 
school course, while the practical methods of school 
discipline should always be determined by ethical 
principles clearly and often inculcated. 

Among our young people who have left school, 
this is a sorely-needed training. Sent adrift at 
fourteen, they pass into shops and offices, and loud 
are the complaints which follow from employers. 
Ignorant, impertinent, untruthful, dishonest, light 
in speech and conduct—such are the usual reports 
of many who have to use the services of our lads 
and girls. ‘The parents seem to have either lost 
or abandoned control. Our parks swarm with 
young people of both sexes whose language and 
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actions are a growing scandal. Our courts and 
alleys and streets echo to coarse language and 
rough horse-play. The only educator is the heavy- 
footed constable, the missionary or clergyman, the 
parish sister or deaconess; and their united efforts, 
though far from being wasted, are undeniably 
feeble in results. The chief cause of this wide- 
spread moral inefficiency is the decline of parental 
control. It should be the business of every Social 
Reformer to labour for the revival of the lost art 
of training up the child at home in the way he 
should go, of restoring the parental conscience so 
sadly deposed in too many parents, and of resisting 
the poisonous influence of that class of Socialist 
who advocates State intervention in things which 
foster a sense of duty towards one’s children. 
Education is compulsory only up to fourteen ; it 
should somehow be compulsory on parents to 
continue that education in so far as moral duties 
are concerned. And in addition to punishing the 
young law-breaker, we should fine or otherwise 
punish his careless father or mother. Legislation 
already severely punishes cruelty to children in 
things affecting physical health and comfort; but 
it should go further. There is a darker if less 
recognised cruelty which consists in withholding 
from one’s children the firm grasp of parental 
authority and the teaching of an orderly and good 
example. But the evil here lies deeper than in 
the lack of mere ethical training, and hence we 
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must now briefly advert to the needs and possi- 
bilities of Religious Education. 

III. The need of Religion as clearly distinguish- 
able from Ethics is admitted by all whom I am 
addressing. We are also agreed, I suppose, that 
the lack of definite religious motive is at the root 
of our ethical failure with the young. Scotland at 
least is steadfast in demanding that our teachers 
shall be themselves religious men, and that religious 
instruction shall be given in our State schools. 
Secularism has so far been routed, again and 
again; and there is no such Church or denomina- 
tional difficulty as to threaten a triumph of 
Secularism through the irreconcilable claims of 
contending sects. There are three agencies already 
at work, the Church, the School, and the Home. 
Our failure springs from inefficiency in each. The 
Church is inefficient because she adheres obstinately 
to effete methods of Sunday School and Bible Class 
work. Her Sunday Schools are often nests of 
disorder, ummannerliness and ignorance. The 
school is inefficient in the amount and in the 
kind of Religious Teaching which is imparted ; 
and there is no adequate system of inspection. 
The Home is inefficient for reasons known to us 
all. Now, without asking for new machinery, may 
it not be urged that the existing appliances should 
be used more intelligently and methodically? In 
the first place, let us settle the vexed question, 
Who is to be responsible for the religious educa- 
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tion of the young? The teachers in our schools 
say, Let the ministers wake up and do it! The 
ministers say, Let the teachers give more and 
better religious instruction. Both are inclined 
periodically to turn round on parents and cry, 
Why don’t you teach your children their Bible and 
Catechism? Undoubtedly, the parent is primarily 
responsible, and in awakening parents to that fact 
lies a great and pressing task for the Church. If 
we whose difficult office is to preach could but 
rouse our people in the various Churches to set 
about rebuilding the family altar, restoring the 
family Sunday with the children’s hour for Bible 
and Catechism, and bringing back generally the 
patriarchal atmosphere of our homes, a large part 
of the problem would be solved. Here is the very 
root of religious education. For lack of it, School 
and Church are often baffled in the effort to instil 
religion into the young. 

But if it be the parents’ duty to prepare the soil 
and make the first impressions, Church and School 
are also responsible for sowing the seed and 
deepening those early impressions. It is a business 
calling for the best teachers and ministers, and for 
their best brain and effort. I often wonder that 
no one tells our young ministers to begin with the 
children. ‘These young men spend years on the 
adults, and are depressed because so little result 
appears. Is that, however, to be wondered at? It 
is hard to alter fundamentally a house built or 
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almost complete; you must intervene at the start 
when the foundation is being laid. Feed my lambs, 
said our Lord to the great pastor, Peter; and re- 
ligious instruction must begin at the earliest stage 
of education. The large staff of clergy in Scotland 
might surely be organised for this end. Co-opera- 
tion is in the air; here is a sphere in which it 
might well be realised at once. As for our public 
schools, we should labour to obtain a larger share 
of the schooltime, and above all, our teachers should 
be themselves taught and trained as religious men. 

But there is not time to pursue this large topic. 
I conclude by reiterating the paramount need of 
Religion. ‘The danger of Modern Education is its 
secularising tendency. We are turning out of 
school and university hundreds of men and women 
who have for years received little or no religious 
training. The result is already appearing in several 
alarming features of social life—non-churchgoing, 
agnosticism, general lightness of belief and conduct, 
and the solution of relationships once deemed 
sacred, ‘There is a loud call on Home, School, 
and Church to unite in supplying the lacking note 
of faith in God as the basis of love to our neighbour. 








ROBERT BURNS 
I. THe THEoLocy or Ropert Burns 


Tue relation of our National Poet to the doctrinal 
teaching of his day is our subject on the present 
occasion, and, of course, in dealing with it, we take 
for granted all that can be said in his praise as a 
poet who sang human joys and passions as none 
has ever done it since in Scotland. Our scope, 
however, is strictly limited. We view Burns not as 
a poet in general, or even as a man, but in regard 
to the attitude which he took up toward the theo- 
logical teaching of the Church in his time. It is a 
subject of some importance, because that teaching 
is still the authorised statement of doctrine. Our 
Confession of Faith and our Catechisms remain 
unchanged. They are preached and taught to-day, 
as they were in Burns’ time. His expressions and 
sentiments affecting them are not therefore out of 
date, and they have assuredly had weight among 
Scotsmen, for good or ill. 

Burns was the child of veryreligious parents. His 
father in particular was the ideal Scottish peasant : 
serious, reverent, devout, and strict in his home: 
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very careful to bring up his family in the same 
mode, and taking great pains with their education. 
The poet himself says . . . “I was a good deal 
noted at these years for a retentive memory, a 
stubborn sturdy something in my disposition, and an 
enthusiastic idiot-piety.” The last expression tells 
its own tale. He had been bred in his father’s mode 
of simple, unquestioning devotion ; to go to church, 
to pray, to read the Bible, to meditate in solitude 
on holy things, to shun evil thoughts like a plague, 
to treat life as a solemn time of probation for a 
better world. He would undoubtedly know his 
Shorter Catechism from beginning to end, and the 
Bible from Genesis to Revelation. ‘There are few 
better summaries of Holy Writ than the lines in 
the Cottar’s Saturday Night :— 


“‘ The priest-like father reads the sacred page, 
How Abram was the friend of God on high : 
Or, Moses bade eternal warfare wage 
With Amalek’s ungracious progeny : 
Or, how the royal bard did groaning lie 
Beneath the stroke of heaven’s avenging ire ; 
Or Job’s pathetic plaint and wailing cry, 
Or rapt Isaiah’s wild seraphic fire, 
Or other holy seers that tune the sacred lyre. 


Perhaps the Christian volume is the theme, 
How guiltless blood for guilty man was shed ; 
How He who bore in heaven the second name 
Had not on earth whereon to lay His head ; 
How His first followers and servants sped, 
The precepts sage they wrote to many a land: 
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How he, who lone in Patmos banished 
Saw in the sun a mighty Angel stand, 
And heard great Bab’lon’s doom pronounced by Heaven’s 
command.” 


Thus equipped with religious knowledge, and 
trained in strictly pious ways, Burns cannot be 
regarded as a mere “peasant in revolt against the 
Kirk,” which is Mr Henley’s airy description of 
him. Oddly enough, this brilliant writer, a little 
before, had truly said, “The Scots peasant was a 
creature of the Kirk,” and had pointed out that 
Burns owed his education to the Kirk. There is 
as much truth in the statement that the ‘Scots 
peasant ” created the Kirk, since the Reformation 
in Scotland undeniably was a movement among the 
people. In Burns’ time, the Church of Scotland 
still held the almost undivided love of the people 
and her motherly care (which Mr Henley calls a 
“tyranny ”) was welcomed and valued by them. 
But for the people’s adherence and attachment, the 
Church could not have exerted her discipline at 
all, since her temporal powers had been withdrawn 
at the Revolution. She could no longer send 
offenders to prison, or expose them to public 
obloquy; the sting of her censures therefore was 
in the force of popular opinion and personal con- 
science. There is no proof that Burns was in 
any permanent revolt; the well-known instance of 
his being admonished was an episode, and a brief 
one. In Edinburgh, he was freely and kindiy 
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welcomed to good society, including that of the 
clergy. Many of his friends were parish ministers. 
We may dismiss the notion that our great poet 
disliked or despised his Church, any more than it 
condemned him, then or now. In our own time, 
the clergy are very often conspicuous at Burns’ 
banquets, and their praises of the poet are not the 
least hearty. 

This initial remark was needful to show that 
Burns did not start with unfriendly bias against 
our Church’s theology. He, like Mr Henley, 
recognised that the Church had made his godly 
father, and the home life of which he said— 


“From scenes like these old Scotia’s grandeur springs,” 


and the ‘virtuous populace” who, he prayed, 
might ‘stand a wall of fire around their much- 
lov’d isle.” His relation to the doctrinal teaching 
of the Church was on the whole one of unquestion- 
ing assent; where he gradually came to oppose or 
ridicule it, he was moved by special, mostly personal 
causes, and his so-called “revolt” affected only a 
limited area. There is no tittle of evidence to 
show that he ever seriously doubted such cardinal 
doctrines as the Being of God, the Inspiration of 
Holy Scripture, the Incarnation, the Atonement, 
the Resurrection or the Future Life. Of the 
Bible he writes with deep reverence: to him it is 
the ‘sacred page.” Regarding our Saviour, Mr 
Stopford Brooke says indeed, “I see no trace in 
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Burns’ poetry, that Christ had any meaning for 
him; I see nothing but a fine Theism;” but he 
has strangely overlooked the familiar line which I 
have already quoted .. . 


“ How guiltless blood for guilty man was shed.”’ 


Of a future life Burns had no doubt at all; the 
belief rings out in such lines as these— 
“Oh Thou unknown Almighty Cause 
Of all my hope and fear ! 


In whose dread presence, ere an hour, 
Perhaps I must appear.” 


Or in the beautiful verse, closing a noble poem left 
at Loudon Manse after a visit to the minister— 
«When, soon or late, they reach that coast, 
O’er life’s rough ocean driven, 
May they rejoice, no wand’rer lost, 
A. family in heaven.” 


It is hardly necessary to add the lines “To Mary 
in Heaven ”— 
‘«‘ Thou ling’ring star, with less’ning ray, 
That lov’st to greet the early morn, 
Again thou usher’st in the day 
My Mary from my soul was torn. 
O Mary! dear departed shade, 
Where is thy place of blissful rest ? 
See’st thou thy lover lowly laid, 
Hear’st thou the groans that rend his breast ?”” 


The special point at which Burns came into 
collision with the Church’s dogmatic teaching was 


in regard to the mysterious questions connected 
oO 
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with human destiny, grouped under such heads 
of our Confession as ‘“‘God’s Eternal Decree,” 
“The Fall of Man,” ‘‘Effectual Calling,” and 
‘‘Good Works.” These form part of the system 
known as Calvinism, and are substantially at one 
with the teaching of the Church of England. 
Scottish readers hardly need to be reminded that 
our Churches teach that salvation is brought about 
by God’s own act and choice. He made all men 
for His own glory, which it is their ‘‘chief end” 
to manifest whether in their happiness or in their 
misery. But His creature Man, formed perfectly 
at first for this end, fell into sin, and all his 
descendants inherit the sinful taint. Therefore, 
out of His pure love and free grace, God devised 
a way of redemption through His Son Jesus Christ. 
But all men are not redeemed, any more than all 
men reach old age, or all plants maturity. The 
stern facts of life cannot be blinked. Just as there 
is, at sowing-time, much apparent waste of precious 
seed; so in human life, there is great havoc 
wrought by the dreadful evil introduced through 
the Fall; and since God is the Supreme Ruler, 
such terrible facts cannot be without His sovereign 
act. Hence flows the logical necessity of Pre- 
destination and Election, as laws of human redemp- 
tion. The Confession of Faith views the facts 
from the divine side, and declares that God has 
chosen and predestined, from all eternity, both the 
saved and the lost. The former, he effectually 
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calls and converts; when converted, He sustains 
and upholds them; and this not for any excellence 
or good works of theirs, but by His own mercy 
and free love in Christ. Such is a hasty sketch 
of that section which roused Burns’ riotous 
opposition. 

His assault on these theories is found in a series 
of poems called ‘“‘The Holy Fair,’ ‘Address to 
the Deil,” ‘‘Twa Herds,” ‘‘ Ordination,” ‘ Holy 
Willie,” “ Kirk’s Alarm,” Epistles to the ‘‘ Unco 
Guid,” and to John Goldie. Several of these can- 
not be understood without recalling the fact that 
in 1786, the same year as Burns published his 
first volume, Dr M/‘Gill of Ayr published his 
‘‘Practical Essay on the Death of Christ,” one 
effect of which was to divide the Church into two 
camps, the Auld and the New Licht, as they were 
popularly dubbed. M/‘Gill recanted his heresies 
in the end; but Burns eagerly took in the new 
theories which M‘Gill had vented. The effect of 
these was, briefly, to upset the Calvinistic system 
of Election and Free Grace. M‘Gill suggested 
that penitence in itself was a sufficient way to 
pardon: that Christ’s death was a propitiation 
rather than a satisfaction: and that God accepts 
the sinner in himself, when he repents, apart from 
the intervention of Christ’s sinless perfection. In 
short, M‘Gill viewed Redemption from the human 
side, as an effort of man to gain peace, rather than 
as a sovereign act of God giving salvation through 
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His own chosen channel. The ‘Holy Fair,” 
contains a picture of the two styles of preaching 
which began to prevail: the high threatening 
sermons of the orthodox school, denouncing woe 
eternal to sinners, and elaborating the stern 
system of salvation; and the more soothing ex- 
hortations of the new school, urging the need of 
holy deeds, which Burns himself favoured, and of 
which he gives a glimpse like this— 
‘‘ Smith opens out his cauld harangue, 
On practice and on morals; 


What signifies his barren shine 
Of moral powers and reason? 
His English style, and gesture fine, 
Are a’ clean out of season. 
Like Socrates or Antonine, 
Or some auld pagan heathen, 
The moral man he does define, 
But ne’er a word o’ faith in 
That’s right that day.” 


The ‘‘Twa Herds” gives added features to the 
picture, as when we read— 


« What flock wi’ Moodie’s flock could rank, 
Sae hale and hearty every shank? 
Nae poisoned sour Arminian stank 
He let them taste. 
Free Calvin’s well, aye clear, they drank— 
Oh sic a feast ! ” 


But the most scathing assault on the Calvinistic 
position (as Burns understood it) is of course 
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‘“‘Holy Willie’s Prayer.” From this we need not 
quote, since most readers know it by heart; but 
summing up the whole matter, we may remark 
erst, that Burns was on the unpopular side then ; 
the vast majority of Church people found peace in 
the Calvinistic system, and we know that it built 
up singularly godly lives. Burns also knew this, 
but his own restless desires and irregular morals 
made him dislike a system that condemned him. 
He clamoured for freedom, and Calvinism (although 
asserting man’s free-will) insists on human subjec- 
tion. Burns’ masterpiece “A man’s a man for a’ 
that ” is a theological as well as a political mani- 
festo. Calvinism tells us that man is totally cor- 
rupt by nature: Burns claims an intrinsic worth 
in manhood. He has won many adherents; but 
even among the most ardent disciples, there is a 
feeling that the old Catechism may be right after 
all, and that human nature is a soil full of weeds. 

Secondly, we remark that Burns misunderstood 
(and to some extent wilfully) the Confessional 
teaching. He was no theological expert, and the 
technical terms of dogma bewildered him. To say, 
for instance, that God 

«©, , . Sends ane to heaven and ten to hell, 
A’ for thy glory,” 

is to misrepresent the statement in the Confession 
of Faith that ‘by the decree of God, some men 
and angels are predestinated unto everlasting life, 
and others foreordained to everlasting death.” 
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For aught that we can find, there may be ten 
saved for one lost. In our Saviour’s parable, there 
is but one lost sheep. 

Lastly, Burns fell into the common error of 
supposing that people of strict views and life must 
generally be hypocrites. Hence he picked out 
‘Holy Willie” as a type, whereas we know that 
he was in his own time regarded as a striking 
exception. It is the same hasty judgment that 
leads our people, when one minister of religion falls, 
to distrust all ministers whatsoever, and hint that, if 
the truth were known, they are no better than 
other people. 

As a whole, Burns’ so-called ‘‘assault on the 
Kirk” is remarkably slender and evanescent. It 
does not, as we have seen, touch the belief in God 
and Christ and Eternal Life; it strikes solely at 
his own erroneous conceptions of the difficult 
theories of Calvinism regarding Grace and Free 
Will. Burns was an Arminian both by natural 
propensity and by his private life. He vaunted 
Common Sense as the true theology; but we see, 
by many unhappy evidences, in himself and others, 
that Common Sense in this connection means 
License. Our hearts tell us that those stern 
Calvinistic propositions have their roots at least in 
fact. Original Sin stares at us from even children’s 
merry faces: Predestination plants its barriers 
against us in disappointment, calamity, and moral 
impotence: Election seems as good an account as 
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any yet offered of the facts of individual character ; 
and Free Grace, we penitently acknowledge, alone 
can gain us acceptance with God amid our constant 
faults and failures. Above all, where Burns was 
either ignorant or badly taught, we humbly take 
our stand on the Atoning Work and Effectual 
Intercession of Christ, This let us both preach 
and hear, as a truth never to be shaken, that 
‘God so loved the world that He gave His only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life.” 


II. Tae Morar or Rozert Burns 


So much has been said lately about our national 
Poet, that this seems to bea fit time to say a word 
or two on the same theme, but from a special point 
of view. With all that can be said regarding Burns 
as a poet of the first rank, as a mighty and world 
wide singer, as a teacher of brotherhood, charity, 
and true reverence: I not only humbly agree, but 
would not scruple to go further, than many, in the 
estimate of Burns’ genius. 

But it is our right and duty to draw attention 
to that darker aspect of the poet’s life, which is 
apt to be either forgotten or slurred over in these 
annual celebrations. Those who have the anxious 
care of the young know, by sad experience, how 
much harm is done by the moral misconceptions 
too often associated with our poet. Amid _ the 
universal praises of his genius, his breadth of view, 
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and his manliness of character, it is seldom that 
any voice of warning is heard. And young men 
and women, carried away by fond admiration, are 
prone to forget the tragedy of that life, which has 
yielded the songs they sing. 

Burns, at his death, was comparatively a young 
man. His life is a young man’s life spoiled, and 
ending in a death painful for any tender heart to 
recall. Had he lived beyond the ‘fatal age to 
genius”: had he, like Tennyson or Browning, 
been spared, or spared himself, to mature the finer 
elements of his character and poetry, we might 
have had not only a transcendent genius, but a 
great and good man, to commemorate: we might 
have seen the blotting out of the darker shades 
of his early life, and the clearer shining of these 
qualities which are truly admirable. As it is, 
Burns dying at thirty-seven leaves a life half- 
finished. It is like a picture which some great 
artist has begun and so far sketched out, when 
death stiffens his hand for ever. You see confused 
masses of colour, at certain points mere blotches. 
But you know, had he lived, that beauty and pure 
outline and glorious colour would have come forth. 

It is as the poet of the young men and women 
of Scotland, that I wish especially to consider 
Robert Burns ; and not solely as the sweet singer, 
but as one who exercises a tremendous moral 
power. In his songs the young man recognises 
himself, at his best and at his worst: the young 
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woman thrills, as she sings, with emotions which 
God meant to ennoble, but which, unregulated, 
may degrade. And all Scottish youths and 
maidens, worthy of their birth, sing or say these 
matchless songs. ‘They are better known than the 
Bible itself. It has been said— 


«‘ Scotland shall flourish, while each peasant learns 
The Psalms of David and the Songs of Burns.” 

The Psalms of David are no longer learned, as 
of old. But never were the songs of Burns more 
popular, among high and low. The reason I 
believe to be, what has been suggested—the 
youthfulness of Burns’ Muse. Here is no stern 
moralist or severe censor, no frowning taskmaster 
or sour guardian. A great brawny arm links with 
ours, and hurries us over field and stream, with 
loud chest-notes of natural joy or grief, love or 
lamentation. The young ear catches the sound 
gladly, and now the young voice swells this chorus 
of natural passionate feeling. Oh, to be free! to 
be at one with bounteous glad Nature! to sing 
like the birds, to love and to be loved without care 
or conscience, to assert one’s manhood as the chief 
thing, far above priests and puritans, to drain life’s 
cup of joy, as it comes to our lips brimming and 
bewildering! That is a feeble expression of the 
effect in the young heart of many of Burns’ 
songs. 

And then, like a solemn clang of some church- 
bell, comes the sentence—'‘ Young men, likewise, 
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exhort to be sober-minded!” That is the message of 
St Paul, to a man himself young. And Burns 
reproduced it in one of his truest self-portraitures 
—the ‘‘ Bard’s Epitaph.” 
“‘Is there a man, whose judgment clear 
Can others teach the course to steer, 
Yet runs himself life’s mad career, 
Wild as the wave? 


Here pause—and, through the starting tear, 
Survey this grave. 


The poor inhabitant below 

Was quick to learn, and wise to know, 

And keenly felt the friendly glow 
And softer flame; 

But thoughtless follies laid him low, 
And stained his name ! 


Reader, attend—whether thy soul 
Soars fancy’s flights beyond the pole, 
Or darkling grubs this earthly hole, 
In low pursuit :—- 
Know, prudent, cautious self-control 
Ts wisdom’s root, 


These two last lines might well have been inspired 
by the words of St Paul above cited. To be sober- 
minded is simply, in the old Greek word, to use 
‘prudent, cautious self-control.” And this, as 
Burns himself owned, was the quality which he 
lacked. He could teach others, but could not practise 
his own teaching. He could point out the sunken 
rocks; but his noble ship rushed on, on, helmless 
and masterless, and flew to giant fragments. 
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While Burns’ life has grand elements of human 
beauty, enthusiasm, brotherhood, and god-like 
charity : in the light of eternal laws of righteousness 
it is a shattered and defaced temple. I do not 
go into details here, a task neither grateful nor, 
in a mixed assembly, allowable. But speaking for 
young men and women, for myself and for all, I 
earnestly and humbly demand the full recognition of 
that moral, which the Poet has himself appended 
to his life. Be sober-minded! Be prudent, and 
self-controlled! Sing your glad song of love and 
gaiety of heart ; but remember the minor key—the 
terrible fact that sin is ever lying at the door, that 
it is just in our most joyous sense of life that we 
may be surprised and overcome by our watchful 
enemy. In those elemental relations of which 
Burns sings so lustily and truly—in the movements 
of passion and of brotherhood—remember, that 
you live under inflexible moral laws. The joyous 
hour, if marked by want of self-control, may yield 
a lifetime’s woe. ‘‘ Whatsoever a man soweth, 
that shall he also reap.” The soul that sinneth, 
it shall die.” We know it! We have felt it! 
Sweet as the guilty hour may seem, enshrined in 
our dear Scottish words—thrilling as may be the 
wild free notes of passion and self-indulgence— 
the poet himself has told us, and by his tragic life 
he proves his words—that 


“. . . Thoughtless folly laid him low, 
And stained his name! ” 
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Nor let any young man cherish the dangerous 
delusion, that genius raises him above this universal 
moral law. In this respect, the annual and perhaps 
excessive laudation of Burns has had its unfortunate 
effects. Here and there, one meets men who have 
shewn some poetic or literary gift beyond their 
fellows, and who seem to claim an unusual license 
in their ordinary dealings, on the score of presum- 
able genius. One has even heard the names of 
Burns, and Byron, and Poe quoted in this way, to 
suggest that the moral excesses of those distin- 
guished men are, after all, essential parts of their 
greatness. I quote now froma recent lecture on 
Robert Burns:—‘‘I prefer Burns as he is, with 
all his intemperance, and could not wish him 
changed. We may at least take this moral lesson 
from him. We cannot all be saints, but we can 
all be honest, sincere men, and never appear to 
brother man, and specially to sister woman, as 
something that we really are not.” This ‘‘moral 
lesson” was received with ‘ applause.” Coolly 
considered, it is a lesson most immoral and dan- 
gerous, since it vindicates the poet’s deplorable 
weakness as an element of his character and genius 
which can be viewed with appreciation. And it 
suggests the false theory that self-control and 
hypocrisy go hand in hand. Such rash utterances 
may well lead to the foolish idea, that it is 
natural and pardonable for a genius to break moral 
laws, as long as he does so openly and frankly. 
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Let no young man lay the flattering unction to his 
soul. Before Heaven genius and mediocrity are 
_ equal. Burns himself really felt his moral re- 
sponsibility, though he tried to shift it partly on 
to the shoulders of the Creator— 
‘¢ Thou knowest that thou hast formed me, 
With passions wild and strong ; 
And listening to their witching voice 

Has often led me wrong.”’ 
Yes; but the sin lay, and lies with us to-day, if 
we choose to listen. Let us shut our ears! Let 
us, at the worst, flee from the witching voice. But 
never let us pretend, that we could not help our 
faults; or even, that such faults are a needful 
element in our character. 

I, for my part, think what a Burns we might 
have had, if instead of dying comparatively young, 
he had lived to ascend into yet nobler ranges of 
song and poem: if the promise of the “ Cottar’s 
Saturday Night ” had enjoyed time for fulfilment : 
if the ‘‘passions wild and strong” had sobered 
into mature thought and feeling. Such a Burns 
would be all to me that he now is, and immensely 
more. The picture, now but a magnificent fragment, 
would have been a matchless and glorious whole! 


Il]. Genius anD THE DECALOGUE ! 


The annual outburst of emotion, partly patriotic, 
partly Bohemian, will come with the return of our 


1 First delivered in 1897. 
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Poet’s birthday. Scotsmen the world over will 
grasp each other’s hands in the fervours of Auld 
Lang Syne, and the praises of Burns will be said and 
sung by all ranks, from the peer to the peasant. 
It will certainly seem ungracious to strike a dis- 
cordant note amid this general harmony. But the 
issues are too grave to allow considerations of 
unpopularity or of ridicule to weigh against a duty 
becoming every year more imperative—that of 
distinctly asserting the moral deficiencies which 
marked our beloved bard. 

It is said, that we ought now at length to be 
silent on this unpleasant topic, and to fix our mind 
wholly on the undoubted splendour of the poet’s 
powers. ‘The radiant sun itself has spots, but no 
sane or cheerful eye seeks for them amid the light. 
Burns should be permitted to receive the universal 
homage, without a word reminding us that his was 
a nature far from perfect, and that much in his 
story can only be treated as a warning for succeed- 
ing ages. ‘This plea for silence might fairly hold, 
if it were urged only on the ground of Christian 
charity. But more and more the claim is being 
put in that the moral errors of the poet need no 
charity at all to hide them—that in fact they were 
a revelation of genius and greatness—that none 
but a powerful soul could have erred so widely or 
repented so deeply. 

Genius, in other words, is a ‘‘ law unto itself,” 
or at least deserves a special interpretation of the 
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laws for its benefit. The dull and clumsy sinner, 
guiltless of rhyme or of eloquence, may be con- 
demned with scant ceremony. There is no charm 
about common coarse sins of common people. But 
when a sublime genius breaks the moral law, the 
verdict cannot be so quickly arrived at. ‘ What’s 
done we partly may compute : but know not what’s 
resisted.” In such a case, the claim seems to be 
made that the extenuating circumstances are so many 
and so weighty, that we must not pronounce judg- 
ment at all. Some even go further. They dare to 
suggest or even to assert, that what in common 
men is sin becomes in men of genius an actual 
element of their greatness. 

That this is no extreme statement could be shewn 
by a selection of speeches made at Burns’ celebra- 
tions. In the language of some of them at least, 
there is a scarcely veiled attempt to set up a new. 
standard in morals. They tell us that we are not 
to think of a great poet’s faults, except as helping 
us toa better understanding of the poet. They 
cease therefore to be faults and become revelations 
of the man, commentaries and expansions of his 
teaching. We do not come to any judgment on 
them or on him: we pity, and we expound. 
Goethe had the artistic temperament to which 
morality is a trifle, and which keeps its equilibrium 
amid what in common persons we should call vices. 
Burns was less of an artist. In other words, he 
had a good Scottish conscience ; hence his excesses 
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hurt him more deeply, yet revealed him to us more 
fully in all his moral dignity. 

Could anything be a clearer reduction to 
absurdity of this phase of the Burns cultus? 
“Sin,” says our stern old Catechism, ‘is any want 
of conformity unto, or transgression of, the law of 
God.” Sin, say some of our banqueters, is a 
means to the truer comprehension of a genius. 
Sin is a revelation, in such a man as Burns, of his 
“moral dignity”! Repentance, the same sturdy 
mentor taught us, is ‘‘a saving grace whereby a 
sinner doth, with grief and hatred of his sin, turn 
from it unto God, with full purpose of and 
endeavour after new obedience.” No, says the 
exponent of the rights of genius; Repentance is 
simply a defective artistic sense. If Burns, like 
Goethe, had been a true artist, he would have sinned 
without remorse. He would neither have felt nor 
have expressed those agonies which echo in some 
of his best-known lines. Morality would have 
been a secondary thing to him in any action or 
thought. The first thing of course would have 
been Art. And Art, we are instructed by gentle- 
men with the artistic temperament, knows neither 
good nor evil, neither clean nor unclean, but only 
and solely that which pleases. 

This is undoubtedly the thought lurking at the 
bottom of those passionate vindications of Burns 
which have come from so many different quarters. 
The claim made is always the same—that Genius 
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is a thing by itself, not to be judged by the usual 
rules. Goethe was lax all his life, but Goethe 
_ Was a great genius and artist; hence Goethe must 
not be classed with other sinners. Byron’s ir- 
regular career is an integral part of his poetic 
distinction. Shelley set decency at defiance; but 
Shelley is a sublime poet, whose brilliant imagina- 
tion soars far above everyday decorum. And 
Burns, poor exalted struggling sinning bard, shews 
us the “grandeur of his humanity” by the gross- 
ness of his amours, and establishes his ‘“ moral 
dignity ” by immoral incidents and verses. Among 
these Immortals the Ten Commandments play a 
poor part. They are too powerful to be chained 
by such enactments. Samson-like, they pull the 
moral temple down, but in its ruins they are still 
mighty. As for the multitudes whom they 
involye in their gigantic rebellions, they were- 
probably not ‘‘ artists,” and they must consequently 
suffer the penalty. 

I am bound to protest, however feebly, against 
a theory like this, I hold the commonplace view 
of right and wrong, as being the same for simple 
and gentle, rich and poor, clever and stupid, genius 
or dullard. Nay, there is a little to be said for 
the further prejudice, which some of us share, that 
there is more excuse for the ignorant sinner, than 
for the brilliant far-seeing genius who makes 
morality a secondary thing. David was a man after 
God’s own heart, a man of genius, a poet and a 

P 
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sweet singer. Yet when David sinned he had no 
exemption. He had to pay the dreadful score: 
and all the heavier were his punishment and dis- 
honour, because he had sinned against light. 
God, as we conceive Him, has no schedules of 
exemption for genius. His Representative, our 
blessed Lord Jesus, would leave the ninety-and- 
nine “artistic” sinners, and seek the one blunder- 
ing clumsy reprobate. 

Let us take precautions against the dangerous 
and flattering idea, that if we only shine above our 
fellows in mind or in gifts the moral law for us 
will be relaxed. We cannot count on such excep- 
tional treatment. Great gifts are themselves great 
temptations. And temptation means responsibility. 
We must either yield or resist: conquer or be 
disgraced. When the crisis is past, let us not 
dream of saying that we have just followed our 
artistic bent in treading the path of sin. This is 
one of the Tempter’s subtlest snares. See! he 
whispers as of old in Eden—the fruit is good, 
pleasant to the eyes, giving the knowledge of good 
and evil; eat, andye shall beas gods! Pluck the 
ripe clusters, ye strong brilliant sensuous natures : 
your song will be the more thrilling, and your 
very agonies of remorse will prove your greatness ! 
Be clever, and you need not take pains to be good. 
Be a genius and do as you please, regardless ot 
the rules which poor hinds and hacks of the 
labouring world still reverence. 
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It is the voice of Satanic cunning which speaks 
so. We dare not listen, if we would see the face 
-of God. For us, the path of duty is also the path 
of honour, safety, and eternal peace. The brightest 
Genius known to us is One whose brow wears a 
crown of thorns, not a dishevelled garland, wine- 
stained and impure: whose cry to the Supreme 
Righteousness is, “‘ Father, not My will, but Thine, 
be done!” 


CHARLES KINGSLEY 


I 


In the churchyard of Eversley there is a monument 
to Charles Kingsley, bearing on its base the well- 
known motto, Amavimus, Amamus, Amabimus, and 
above round the cross ‘‘ God is love ”—thus striking 
the keynote of his life, the thought that Human 
Love and Divine Love are not different in kind, 
but only in degree. That Love which is God, 
which died for us on the Cross, which saves us 
through Christ’s death—is the source and the 
sphere of human affection, It is from God that 
there springs the love of the mother for her babe ; 
but God’s love, though the same in kind, is far 
greater in measure. 


“¢Can a woman’s tender care 
Cease towards the child she bare? 
Yes! she may forgetful be, 
Yet will I remember thee.”’ 


It is from God that we have the love of the husband 
for the wife, of the lover for his bride. And this 
love, having a divine origin, has also an eternal 
duration. All the tenses are in its verbs. ‘‘We 
have loved—we still love—we shall go on loving !” 
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CHARLES KINGSLEY 2.29 
—so did Charles Kingsley write of the happy bond 


binding him to his wife. She in her turn was laid at 
_ last beside her mate in quiet rest, and now doubtless 
tastes the full meaning of the significant epitaph. . 
Kingsley was a clergyman’s son; born in 1819, 
he died in 1875 aged fifty-six. So swiftly his ardent 
soul burned itself out. He was a precocious child, 
having written a poem when hardly five years old. 
The lines are sad, as a child’s poetry nearly always 
is— 
“‘ Life is, and soon will will pass, 

As Life is gone, Death will come. 

We !_we rise again— 

In heaven we must abide. 

Time passes quickly— 

He flies on wings as light as silk— 

We all must die! 

It is not false that we must rise again. 

Death has its fatal sting, 

It brings us to the grave. 

Time and death is and must be.” 


As a boy at school, his generous nature soon 
unfolded itself. He was noted for his forgiving 
gentle ways. He was carefully and well brought 
up. ‘‘I read my Bible every night,” he writes to 
his mother from school, ‘and try to profit by 
what I read; and I am sure I do.” At Cam- 
bridge he plunged at first too much into athletic 
sports, and hence it was only by an exhausting 
effort that he took his first-class in Classics and 
senior optime in Mathematics. At this time he 
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suffered much from religious doubts, and for a 
period he even lost his faith and denied Christ. 
His meeting with his future wife brought him to 
a better frame of mind; for her counsels led him 
to resume those habits of devotion which he had 
given up. Regarding this dark experience he said 
—‘‘An atheist I never was; but in my youth I 
wandered through many doubts and vain attempts 
to explain the riddle of life and of this world, till 
I found that no explanation was so complete as 
the one which one had learnt at one’s mother’s 
knee.” He hated mere “religious phraseology,” 
and was in terror lest he ‘‘should have merely 
mistaken a few passionate moments for the calm 
convictions which are to guide me through eternity.” 
Kingsley strove to keep calm in his religious 
moods. He “did not wish to destroy excitability, 
but to direct it into the proper channel.” He at 
length decided to become a clergyman of the 
Church of England. ‘TI feel,” he says, “as if, 
once in the Church, I could cling so much closer 
to God.” Meantime he regarded his college 
studies as a discipline and training for a useful 
life, not as in themselves an end, or a means to 
gain prizes or honours. He early saw in the 
Oxford Movement a tendency to Rome, and hence 
at the University he soon became attracted by 
Low Church modes of teaching, because the 
evangelical teachers seemed so much warmer 
and more human than the High Churchmen. 
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Catholicity, however, was his ideal—‘‘the love” 
as he defines it, ‘‘ which delights to recognise 
_God’s spirit through every alloy of age, and 
character, and circumstance.” ‘No opinion in 
the world hardly,” he declares, “is utterly wrong.” 

. ‘*My great prayer is to be led into all 
truth.” And ere he was ordained he had had 
his prayer so far answered that he could say, 
writing to his future wife—‘ We have now the 
Rock of Ages to cling to. All is safe.” 

Kingsley became an ordained clergyman in 
1842, and his feelings before that solemn event 
are recorded in a curious and very striking passage : 
“Night and morning for months my prayer has 
been: ‘O God, if Iam not worthy ; if my sin in 
leading souls from Thee is still unpardoned; if I 
am desiring to be a deacon not wholly for the 
sake of serving Thee; if it be necessary to show 
me my weakness and the holiness of Thy office 
still more strongly—O God reject me!’ and while 
I shuddered at the idea of a repulse, I prayed to 
be repulsed if it were necessary. . . . After this, 
what can I consider my acceptance but as a proof 
that I have not sinned too deeply for escape? as 
an earnest that God has heard my prayer, and 
will bless my ministry, and enable me not only to 
rise myself, but to lift others with me? Oh my 
soul, my body, my intellect, my very love, I 
dedicate you all to God!” We see how the 
same touch of amiable superstition which after- 
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wards led him, during a trying separation from 
his affianced wife, to feel a sudden strong fore- 
boding that they would be reunited within a 
certain time. Which indeed actually took place. 
Kingsley thus early set up that close communion 
of his soul with God in love and self-devotion 
which continued all through his life. Very soon, 
he became curate at Eversley, where ultimately 
he was made Rector and took up his abode for 
life. He never had but one parish, and that a 
small one both in population and in stipend. He 
might doubtless have gained preferment, but 
he grew into a deep fondness for his rustic flock, 
and found nothing more inspiring than to preach 
to them his very best sermons, long prepared and 
given without book. In two respects therefore 
he offers a good model for Scottish ministers of 
religion — first, in sticking to his parish, and 
secondly in giving his best work at home. 

Very interesting to us all are Kingsley’s methods 
of Parish Work at Eversley from 1844 to the end. 
First of all, he made sure of a stimulating and 
helpful home life. His wife, who was also the 
author of his biography, was a woman of excep- 
tional talents, fine religious faith, and a capacity for 
sympathising with a nature so ardently restless and 
impulsive as Kingsley’s. It was a rule from the 
beginning that they should work as colleagues in 
the parish, but all mere parish gossip was shut out 
from the evening hours. Here was his idea of a 
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clergyman’s household and employment of time— 
‘Family prayers before breakfast ; 8.30-10 house- 
_ hold matters; 10-1 studying divinity or settling 
parish accounts and business—our doors open for 
poor parish visitants ; between 1 and 5, go out in 
all weathers to visit sick and poor and to teach in 
the school. In the evening we will read and draw, 
and feed the intellect and the fancy.” He spoke 
of the misery of talking parish gossip in those 
evening hours which should recreate the tired 
labourer’s strength and divert his mind to different 
topics from his regular work. As to this work 
itself he said, ‘‘it must be done by praying for 
our people, by preaching to them in church and out 
of church (for all instruction is preaching)—by 
leading them to pray and worship in the liturgy, 
and by setting them an example—an example in 
every word, look and motion—in the paying of a 
bill, the hiring of a servant, the reproving of a 
child.” He declared he would have “no innova- 
tions in ceremony.” At the same time he would 
not let ‘‘ public worship become dead bones,” 
We see at once how practical and straightforward 
his ministry was. He had no sympathy with mere 
clericalism. He never obtruded his position as 
parish minister, except only to do loving and 
righteous deeds. The list of his parish activities 
makes one blush. ‘Shoe club, coal club, maternal 
society, a loan fund and lending library”; as well 
as evening classes in his own house for adults, and 
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cottage meeting in some far-off district for old and 
frail folk. He found Eversley a most neglected 
parish, with a room only ten feet square for a 
school, taught by a cobbler who worked while he 
taught! The farmers’ sheep grazed unnoticed in 
the churchyard. The font was an old cracked 
basin: the altar a square table covered with a 
motheaten cloth, and provided with one broken 
chair. Providence knew what it was doing in 
sending Charles Kingsley there. Ina short time 
there was a full church properly furnished, and a 
vigorous parish agency carried on by this untiring 
worker. He visited incessantly, and the poor found 
his gentle respectful ways most grateful. He 
made no gossiping or aimless calls, however, but 
tried to have always a distinct object in view. As 
to his preaching, it was as I have said, extempor- 
aneous in form, but profoundly thought out and 
prepared in substance ; and it went straight to his 
simple hearer’s hearts. Soon after his settlement 
he became a canon of Middleham, and his preaching 
ere long drew many strangers who were.curious to 
see the author of ‘ Yeast,” ‘ Alton Locke,” 
“« Hypatia,” and his other famous and earnest books. 
As many as twelve carriages would sometimes be 
seen at Eversley Church door; and the old verger 
wondered what could cause “such coming and 
going” to this formerly deserted church. What 
caused it? A brave, honest, fearless, self-sacrificing 
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man in the pulpit—a man free from self-conscious 
and nervous fears, always saying exactly what he 
meant to rich and poor. Many came to hear 
Kingsley who would not enter any other place of 
worship. The officers from the barracks and many 
soldiers were soon seen in front of the pulpit, the 
most eager listeners of all. And poor fallen men 
and women came or wrote to him, always receiving 
the Christlike response—“ Neither do I condemn 
thee—depart in peace and sin no more!” 

I cannot now deal at large with Kingsley’s 
theological and political standpoint. Let me 
merely say, that like many in our own troubled 
time, he earnestly prayed for more faith. Faith 
he felt to be our chief need, and so is it now as 
well. He resisted, however, all priestly and un- 
questioning modes of teaching, and his conflict 
with Cardinal Newman on the question of Reserve . 
in public religious teaching brought out his im- 
patience with anything which seemed insincere or 
Jesuitical. He was in the highest sense orthodox, 
to the extent of urging on his hearers the teaching 
of the Athanasian Creed intelligently developed: 
he believed the Incarnation, Atonement, and 
Resurrection of Jesus to be strictly indispensable 
to Christianity and true progress. He had, as I 
have shewn, a remarkable faith in answers to 
prayer and divine intimations of coming events ; 
and in his worship he shewed an unusual solemnity 
and fervour. In short, as a religious teacher he 
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had the great first requisite—a belief of his own 
which was bone of his bone and flesh of his flesh 
—a passionate conviction and aspiration sure to 
affect great multitudes, as anything sincere always 
does. 

Kingsley’s last days are among the tragic scenes 
of biography. At fifty-six he was laid low, and 
his wife at the same time lay dying, as was 
believed, in the next room. His constant saying 
as death approached was—“ It is all right.” “ All 
under rule.” ‘All good.” “No more fighting, 
no more fighting,” he was heard murmuring. The 
morning of his death, the nurse heard him repeat 
in a clear voice the words of the Burial Service— 
‘‘ Thou knowest, O Lord, the secrets of our hearts : 
shut not thy merciful ears to our prayer; but 
spare us, O Lord most holy, O God most mighty, 
O holy and merciful Saviour, Thou most worthy 
Judge Eternal,—suffer us not, at our last hour, for 
any pains of death to fall from Thee!” And 
these were his last words. Let us seek a like 
peaceful departure. May our own aspirations be 
such as he ejaculated in Eversley Church one 
Communion Sunday—‘“‘ Oh Lamb Eternal, beyond 
all place and time! Oh Lamb of God, slain 
eternally before the foundation of the world! Oh 
Lamb which lies slain eternally in the midst of the 
throne of God! Let the blood of life which 
flows from thee procure me pardon for the past; 
let the water of life which flows from thee, give 
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me strength for the future! . . . Eternal Good- 
ness, make me good like thee! Eternal Wisdom, 
-tmake me wise like thee! Eternal Justice, make 
me just like thee! Eternal Love, make me loving 
like thee! then shall I hunger no more, and thirst 
no more; for ) 
‘Thou, O Christ, art all I want, 
More than all in thee I find ; 
Raise me, fallen; cheer me, faint ; 
Heal me, sick ; and lead me, blind. 
Thou of life the fountain art, 
Freely let me take of thee ; 


Spring thou up within my heart, 
129 


Rise to all Eternity ! 


II 


God gives us, His children, exactly what we most 
need. As well may we expect a father to offer 
his son a stone to satisfy hunger, as fear that our 
Heavenly Father will send us anything but what 
just suits our real wants. But in the region of 
religious work, as we see it going on in our parishes, 
how often this truth is sadly neglected! I attribute 
much of the indifference to religious ordinances 
now prevailing to the deplorable fact that the 
Churches too often give the people no bread of 
life, but merely the petrified dogmas and truisms 
of a worn-out system. In the people there is a 
mighty hunger for truth. They rush in crowds 
after any preacher who seems to promise them a 
living and a nourishing gospel. If they do not go 
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to church it is sometimes because they find no food 
there for their souls, but only stony and cold 
sermonising. 

“¢ Why don’t you people at go to Church?” 
I asked a working man. ‘‘ Well,” he replied, 
‘“‘there’s a wheen o’ us yonder who consider a 
puir man can get more information out of a news- 
paper on the Sabbath, than out of the minister’s 
sermon !” 

By information 1 found he meant moral and 
social, aye and political instruction. And I agree 
with him to some extent. I suppose for a moment 
that I am a labouring man, toiling from 5 a.m to 
6 p.m. all week. Sunday morning finds me tired 
out, yet perhaps there is still some work to be 
done before the repose of the Sabbath may begin 
forme. My church isa mile, two, three, four, or 
ten miles off. Even if it be just next door I am 
in no mood to put on the well-preserved Sunday 
suit and go into a stiff pew, where I shall be kept 
quite still for an hour and a half till the first part 
of God’s Day of Rest is spent. But tired as I am I 
could still walk the long distance or endure the 
unusual confinement, if I were sure that when in 
church I should get the help, the instruction, the 
rousing impulse, which I need. But my hungering 
soul has so often been offered a mere stone in 
God’s House—a dry exposition of a text, or a 
tedious exhortation against some sin which does 
not trouble men like me, or a long appeal for 
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money of which I have hardly enough to keep my 
head under a roof—that sometimes the newspaper 
and the pipe, or the saunter by the brook and an 
idle chat with a friend seem on the whole to do 
me more good than public worship. Tell me that 
my minister has got something to say to me, and 
I will not miss a Sunday. Tell me that he can 
bring before my mind a God who loves the poor 
and defends their cause, and a Saviour who was a 
carpenter’s son, a friend of publicans and sinners, 
and who gave in His Sermon on the Mount a whole 
Charter of Reform; and I shall feel that here is 
some nourishment for a starving heart. Let the 
pulpit be a source of true instruction and comfort 
on the very points which the great masses of the 
people are pondering. Then it will outrival the 
newspaper, and outbid the Sunday walk and 
discussion ! 
‘“‘T am trying, in my way, to do good ; but what 
is the use of talking to hungry paupers about 
heaven? ‘Sir,’ as my clerk said to me yesterday, 
‘there is a weight upon their hearts, and they care 
for no hope and no change, for they know they 
can be no worse off than they are!’ And so, 
they have no spirit to arise and go to their Father! ” 
These are the words of a minister of the Established 
Church of England—Charles Kingsley, whom I 
may call the Working Man’s Friend because of 
such words, and because of a life spent in corre- 
sponding deeds. They were written just as he 
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began his work as parish minister in the country 
parish of Eversley, in the year 1843 when so many 
Scottish Parish ministers were squabbling about 
Church and State. At that very time all England 
was being roused to a sense of the people’s miseries 
and crying needs; and the People’s Charter had 
already been framed, demanding a complete reform 
of the representation of the people in Parliament. 
All the “six points” bore on this; for the Chartists 
were practical men, and felt that nothing but a 
full representation in the House of Commons could 
secure them bread in place of the stone walls of 
the workhouse, where so many already dragged 
out a feeble existence. So they demanded man- 
hood suffrage, equal electoral districts, annual 
parliaments, vote by ballot, payment of members, 
and the right to sit whether a man was a landlord 
ornot. Kingsley was resolved, as a parish minister, 
to have a say in these matters. He preached in 
his Church on emigration, on poaching, on the 
Chartist demands. He taught in the night-school 
at his own Manse about thirty working men. He 
held cottage-services for the infirm and the labourers 
after their day’s work. When in 1848 the 
Chartists resolved to present their monster petition 
(alleged to bear 5,700,000 names though when 
examined it was found to contain only 2,000,000 
many of them fictitious), he hurried to London 
and issued his famous address to the ‘“‘ Workmen 
of England.” I quote a few sentences—‘‘ You 
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say that you are wronged . . . the working clergy 
know: it 5. you have more friends than you 
think for . . . You think the Charter would make 


you free—would to God it would! The Charter 
is not bad;—if the men who use it are not bad. 
But will the Charter make you free? Will it free 
you from slavery to ten-pound bribes? Slavery to 
beer and gin? Slavery to every spouter who 
flatters your self-conceit, and stirs up bitterness 
and headlong rage in vont . . « Workmen of 
England, men say you have common-sense; then 
do not humbug yourselves into meaning Stee 
when you cry for ‘liberty.’ Who would dare 
refuse you freedom? for the Almighty God, and 
Jesus Christ, the Poor Man who died for men, 
will bring it about for you. . . . Workers of 
England, be wise and then you must be free, for 
you will be fit to be free. ay 

This was his first public step as the wwierbing: 
Man’s Friend, and was followed by the “ Letters to 
Chartists ” By Parson Lot. In these he urged the 
same plea—‘ Be fit to be free, and God himself 
will set you free.” He warned the labouring man 
against immoral and atheistical publications, which 
used to sell so largely among the masses and, I 
fear, still circulate to some extent—publications 
which, while pretending to educate and befriend 
the workers, teach them to deny their Maker, to 
question the Moral Law, and to feast themselves 
on the tales of crime and vice which the daily 
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news too largely affords. Have not some of us 
known the mischief wrought by such papers 
among decent labouring men? Are no such 
prints circulating to-day in our midst, read by us 
even on the Lord’s Day while the songs of Zion 
resound in the badly-attended churches around? 
Along with strenuous appeals and letters, striv- 
ing to lead the working men to the right path for 
securing civil and religious freedom, Kingsley 
launched in Eversley and in London a vigorous 
assault on dirt and bad drainage. He is said 
indeed to have led the way in Sanitary Reform. 
The demon of cholera raged in London in 1849, 
and he had to fight against its great ally—a foul 
and insufficient water supply. Read his story 
called “Two Years Ago,” and you will find a 
thrilling picture copied from the horrors which 
then met his eyes, in the crowded lanes and streets 
of Bermondsey. His blood boiled against the 
owners of the slums where Death was battening 
on poor working people, herded together in one- 
roomed houses. On December 30 he writes— 
“Tf I had not had the communion at church to-day 
to tell me that Jesus does reign, I should have 
blasphemed in my heart, I think, and said the 
Devil is king!” He had no patience with those 
who said, while themselves living in comfort— 
“Don’t be so hasty. Time will mend all.” He 
denounced also the men of mere social theories, 
who would not take their coats off to clean out 
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the pigstye of London. ‘We may choose to look 
at the masses in the gross as subjects for statistics 
—and, of course, where possible, of profits... . 
There is One above who knows every thirst and 
ache, and sorrow, and temptation of each slattern, 
and gin-drinker, and street-boy. The day will 
come when He will require an account of these 
neglects of ours, not in the gross.” The publica- 
tion of ‘Alton Locke, Tailor and Poet,” was the 
result of these eager and anxious efforts to rouse 
the country to its duty. In that book you will 
find a burning indignation against class-indifference 
and against commercial greed. The Royal Com- 
mission on ‘‘Sweating”’ was perhaps the child of 
Kingsley’s book. No writer has ever entered more 
thoroughly into the skin of a working man, and 
shown us his baffled longings, his vague struggle 
for freedom, his helpless beating against the bars 
of the cage which greed and callous indifference 
have built around him. And yet this man, as he 
himself said, was “a Church of England parson,” 
and a Chartist! As a parish clergyman he held 
himself to be the poor man’s advocate, and he 
demanded for the poor better homes, purer 
water, shorter hours of labour, larger pay for 
toil, and a freer and kindlier religion. Listen to 
his teaching on the Sabbath Question, so like 
our own Norman Macleod’s:—‘The Church of 
England calls Sunday a feast day, and not a fast; 
and it is neither contrary to her ritual nor to her 
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spirit, to invite on that day every Englishman to 
refresh himself with the sight of the wonders of 
God’s earth, or with the wonders of men’s art, 
which she considers as the results of God’s teach- 
ing and inspiration... .” ‘Let us put down 
‘Sunday drinking’ by all means, and let us see— 
in the name of Him who said He had made the 
Sabbath for man, and not man for the Sabbath— 
if we cannot do something to prevent the towns- 
man’s Sabbath being, not a day of rest, but a day 
of mere idleness; the day of most temptation 
because of most dulness, in the whole seven. . . .” 
And his sympathy for the artisan was no matter of 
mere talk. When in 1855 cholera broke out in 
Bideford, he took a district for house-to-house 
visitation. In the same place he taught a drawing 
class for artisans. ‘‘I see,” he said, ‘“‘one work 
to be done ere I die, . . and that is, Sanitary 
Reform. Politics and political economy may go 
their way for me. If I can help to save the lives 
of a few thousand working people and their 
children, I may earn the blessing of God.” 

Next to Sanitary Reform he was concerned 
about the provision of some sort of recreation for 
working people. He was, we are told by his 
wife, “struck by the monotonous colourless 
existence of English labourers, varied only by the 
annual Benefit Club-day and evenings at the 
public-house.” ‘The women too he saw had even 
fewer resources. In order to meet ‘this crying 
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need, he started Penny Readings at the school, 
once a fortnight, and appealed to the men to 
bring their wives and children to hear some good 
music and stirring recitations. Village concerts 
also were got up, and a Reading and Recreation 
Room established. He started a Working-men’s 
Club, but it yielded to the superior attractions of 
seven public houses in a population of eight 
hundred. His interest in young men was very 
marked, and many such traced their honourable 
position in society to the impulse given by his 
classes and meetings. Here is how he writes to 
the young men of Chester in 1871: ‘My dear 
Young Men,—The human race may, for practical 
purposes, be divided into three parts (1) Honest 
men, who mean to do right and do it; (2) Knaves 
who mean to do wrong and do it; (3) Fools, who 
mean to do whichever of the two is pleasanter. 
And these last may be divided again into—Black 
fools who would rather do wrong, but dare not 
unless it is the fashion: White fools, who would 
rather do right, but dare not unless it is the 
fashion.” 

At his death in 1875, Kingsley was truly 
mourned by none more than by working-men 
and the poor generally. The funeral in Eversley 
Churchyard brought together peer and peasant, 
rich and poor. The then Prince of Wales, his pupil, 
sent a representative ; and the gipsies of Eversley 
Common came in person. They had long since 
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dubbed him their Patrico-Rai or Priest-King. 
Dean Stanley, in his funeral sermon in West- 
minster Abbey, spoke of “the tears of rough 
Hampshire peasants” as a testimony to Kingsley’s 
many-sided relations as a man. And for long 
afterwards (it may be still) the gipsies came to 
look at his resting-place and to scatter wild-flowers 
over it. They said he had gone to heaven “on the 
prayers of the gipsies,” 

Here was a clergyman of the State Church, 
the very man who is sometime charged with being 
the rich man’s friend and the foe of the working- 
man’s freedom and progress in comfort—giving 
himself, body and soul, to serve a small flock of 
eight hundred poor people. He was one with 
their political aspirations. He led them in the 
strait and narrow way of Reform. A pronounced 
Liberal, he yet defended the Church and the 
Parish as living institutions capable of conveying 
great blessings to the poor and the ignorant. ‘A 
Church of England Parson and a Chartist;” the 
things seemed irreconcilable then, but we can 
comprehend the matter better to-day. To him 
the Parson or Parish Minister was essentially 
the best-educated, the most self-sacrificing, the 
most liberal-minded Person among his fellow-men 
within the parish bounds—a being thoroughly 
human, eagerly sympathetic, and ever on the 
watch for a chance to win souls by every agency 
of education, enlightenment, and social reform. 
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He taught young and old—taught them not the 
Catechism only, but also botany, geology, 
mineralogy, chemistry, history—everything he 
knew. He taught over-driven labourers and 
their families how to play. He made the Parish 
Church a place of intense interest to them, and the 
Gospel Story from year to year a series of living 
and moving facts. God grant to Scotland at 
once many such ministers—men of the highest 
scholarship and the humblest piety, men of the 
brightest wit and the most burning zeal, men 
who can meet and move alike the peer and the 
peasant, and by voice and pen make the preacher’s 
work cease to be disregarded or despised, and 
become a power of national salvation ! 


I 


PRINCIPAL TULLOCH AND THE 
BROAD CHURCH 


Principat TuLLocu’s temper and teaching were 
steeped in the thought that God is love. The 
relation of the Divine Father to His children con- 
sisted for him in acts and laws of Fatherly kindness. 
The spirit of fear or of cowardly submission was 
inconceivable to his generous mind as applied to 
One who is our Father in heaven, ‘‘the Father of 
lights from whom cometh down every good gift 
and every perfect gift.” Most of our mistakes in 
theology spring from the opposite thought, that 
God is mere Righteousness, punishing sin every- 
where with unsparing severity—a thought at the 
bottom true as the laws of health and physics, yet 
capable of grave perversion when separated from 
the eternal primary fact of Divine Fatherhood. 
The real spirit which moves and ought to move the 
minds of Christian people is a ‘“ spirit of power, and 
of love, and of a sound mind.” It is a spirit of 
power, such as our Lord himself promised to His 
apostles ere He ascended—internal spiritual and 


intellectual force, pervading a man’s nature just as 
248 
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the steam pervades an engine and sets in motion its 
various rods and wheels. It isa spirit of love and 
social kindliness, an agape, outwardly typified in the 
early Christian Communions, where rich and poor 
sat at Christ’s table to eat a common meal, neglect- 
ing there and everywhere class-distinctions and 
prejudice of faith or custom. And it is a spirit of 
sound and sober thinking—discipline our Revised 
Version translates it—such as the mind of an earnest 
loving man, equipped with zeal, holy passion, and 
adequate knowledge must ever produce. Tulloch’s 
was such an impassioned and devoted intellect ; and 
though deficient in scholarship, and sometimes 
misled by his fiery impulses, he presented a notable 
type of sound, balanced, and trained theological 
thinking. 

I propose now briefly to sketch his career, and 
in a second paper, to notice his leading traits as a 
man and as a teacher of religious truth. Born in 
1823, he died on 13th February 1886. We have 
to thank Mrs Oliphant, one of his dearest friends, 
for many interesting particulars about his boyhood 
and youth at school and college. His father was 
minister of Tibbermuir in Perthshire, an ardent 
Liberal in politics, and a popular preacher. The 
son also became in due time a keen politician and a 
powerful pulpit orator. The boy went to Perth 
Grammar School, where he says he ‘“ was once well 
flogged by Mr Logan the headmaster.” He was 
full of fun and frolic, fond of games as a healthy 
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boy should be, and not dangerously prone to study. 
At fifteen he entered the University of St Andrews, 
where he appeared to his fellow-students to be a 
good student, but too easy-going to win high 
distinctions. He became prominent in one of the two 
Debating Societies, the Literary Society, of which 
he was at one time secretary. Among his fellow- 
students we note some well-known names—Pro- 
fessor Milligan of Aberdeen, Patrick Proctor 
Alexander, and Sir George Campbell. His theo- 
logical course was begun at St Andrews but 
completed in Edinburgh, and at the age of 21 he 
received license from the Presbytery of Perth. 
This closed his boyhood and youth, which had 
given promise of some notable future achievements. 
His character was already clearly betrayed, as it 
nearly always is at college, and exhibited a large 
manly dominating nature, fond of exposition and 
discursive talk, impatient of dulness and keenly 
humorous, with a deep under-current of pathos and 
passionate tenderness. Already too, his intimates 
had nicknamed him The Professor. 

Tulloch’s first charge was the East Church of 
Dundee, where he was ordained in 1845. ‘I will 
not attempt,” he writes, ‘to describe my feelings ; 
they were almost overwhelming. God grant me 
grace to fulfil the vow I undertook . . God hallow 
the ceremony of this day, and unite me in the bonds 
of love and faith to my affectionate people!” In 
an old note-book he had written the night before 
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the following prayer, which might well be used by 
all candidates for ordination: ‘“‘O God, remove 
my doubts, calm my fears, brighten my hopes. 
May I have faith earnest, hearty, and operative. 
Oh, be with me through the solemn ceremony of 
to-morrow! Deepen my consciousness of un- 
worthiness, strengthen my confidence in thy grace. 
Oh, God, do unto me as seemeth best in thy sight, 
far above all that I can ask or think; for Jesus 
Christ’s sake, Amen.” A ministry thus begun 
could not fail to be remarkable. It lasted four busy 
years, broken by an enforced holiday in Germany 
owing to a first attack of that mysterious illness 
which at last killed him at sixty-three. In 
Germany he saw in the Wartburg Schloss the 
mark of Luther’s inkstand, which the great Re- 
former in his semi-insane condition threw at the 
devil. ‘ Very apocryphal-looking,” is his character- 
istic note on the mark. From 1849 to 1854 he 
laboured in the country parish of Kettins in Forfar- 
shire, where he found leisure to extend his literary 
connections and to win the second Burnett prize, 
a sum of £600, for his well-known essay on Theism. 
He liked country work, and often later on he 
sighed for a return to some quiet manse. He 
enjoyed pastoral visitation. “ There isa great deal 
of religiousness,” he writes, ‘‘about some of the 
old bodies of cottagers.” He was not sure if it 
amounted to religion. ‘1 doubt not, however,” he 
adds, “there are good humble souls among them.” 
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Tulloch was a success as a country minister. 
He visited his people in a frequent and genial 
manner, relished their talk and humour, and 
sympathised in his warm eager way with their 
little worries. Many a story of his country 
experience remained as part of his talk till the 
end: as, for instance, that of the old Cameronian 
couple to whom was addressed the remark, “I 
suppose, Janet, you think that nobody is likely to 
be saved but you and John?” “ Aweel, sir, I’m no 
that sure o’ John.” He preached largely without 
the use of manuscript, a fact which endeared him 
to his simple hearers, especially as he did it better 
than most men. The hardships of a country 
manse were endured by him with half-humorous 
impatience, which gave a certain jocular turn to 
falling fiars, and long distances, and scanty posts, 
and rare accession of new books, and social visits 
‘“‘ few and far between,” To the last, he dreamed 
of returning to the quiet of the country. After 
a visit to Clewer, a lovely spot near Windsor with 
a fine church and service, he says, “I think, 
sometimes, after I have done my work here, I will 
retire to some such place; and if they had the 
sense, . . . they would accept me as incumbent, 
and we might close our days amid the peaceful 
sanctities of a country parish, if indeed peaceful 
sanctities are to be found there more than 
elsewhere.” 

From 1854 to his death in 1886, Tulloch 
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occupied the chair of Principal and Primarius 
Professor of Divinity at St Andrews; and St 
Mary’s College became, as it still is, identified 
with a broad, catholic, and generous theological 
teaching. His whole energies were at once let 
loose in the right channel, that of expounding 
Christian doctrine from a manly and ample platform, 
raised alike above reckless Rationalism and narrow 
bigotry. To his work as a teacher hundreds 
of our Scottish pulpits have borne significant 
testimony, in their kindlier, humaner, and more 
thoughtful tone. To his students many of his 
favourite maxims are imperishable and priceless 
guides in their task of weighing and dispensing 
religious instruction. ‘“‘ All the great controversies 
of the Church have sprung from the want of 
definition of terms. They are at bottom disputes 


about the meaning of words.” “Revelation 
implies two factors—God and Man. Without 
either, it is impossible.” “Religion is world-wide- 
theology provincial and sectarian.” On _ the 


technique of preaching his maxims were equally 
valuable. ‘‘Open your mouth,” was his constant 
advice to the young preacher. “If you have 
anything to say, say it distinctly so that all may 
hear.” “A preacher ought to know his MS., 
so thoroughly as to be able to dive into it at 
any page and catch at once the train of thought.” 
On the necessity of careful and scholarly prepara- 
tion he insisted warmly and incessantly. Many 
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a student suffered rebuke for neglecting to study 
and explain the original meaning of his text. 
Yet the Principal was himself a poor and hesitat- 
ing scholar. Latin he knew fairly well, but he 
generally fell into any possible false quantity. 
Of Greek he had but a smattering, although he 
kept up regular and painful reading of the New 
Testament in Greek every Friday in class. And 
Hebrew he had quite forgotten. He laid great 
stress on historical and far-reaching study of 
scriptural truths. “Get at the root of the 
thought”: how often I hear these words ringing 
in my ears! “You cannot understand a text, or 
expound it truly, without penetrating the writer’s 
root-impulse and his position and circumstances.” 
While filling this important place of teacher ot 
some of Scotland’s future ministers the Principal 
took an active and always more notable part in 
public affairs. He was led especially to deal with 
four great questions, all having a distinct bearing 
on the welfare of a Christian people. These were 
University Reform, the Confession of Faith, Union 
of the Scottish Churches, and Disestablishment. 
I must reserve brief notice of these four matters 
to my second paper. Meantime, let me close our 
present sketch of the Principal’s life by simply 
chronicling the literary activities of those thirty-two 
busy years at St Mary’s. Beginning with his prize 
essay on ‘“'Theism” in 1854, Tulloch produced 
a series of volumes, his greatest work being 
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undoubtedly his “ Rational Theology and Christian 
Philosophy in England in the Seventeenth 
Century.” There were, also, ‘‘Luther, and other 
Leaders of the Reformation”; a little book on 
Pascal, who was his favourite devotional author; 
a volume on ‘‘ Modern Theories in Philosophy and 
Religion,’ one on ‘‘Movements of Religious 
Thought”; and an early work called “‘ Beginning 
Life,” a book for young men. These works 
brought him into touch with candid and thoughtful 
minds everywhere. They all possess a_ fine 
suggestive style bristling with striking and 
dignified phrases; and they at once reveal a 
mind dealing at every turn with Thought, and 
with the secret springs and devious movements 
of Thought. Tulloch viewed Thought in a 
historical and detailed fashion which made him 
resemble a chemist analysing physical elements. 
This historical and scientific temper marked him 
out from the mere dogmatic teacher or doctrinal 
preacher, who is content to accept and propagate 
a creed whose history and true character are 
largely unknown or at least indifferent to himself. 
And it led the Principal at a very early stage of his 
career to cast in his lot with the Broad Church 
Party in Scotland. 

The year 1843 was fruitful in religious and 
theological results. In that year the High 
Evangelical Party seceded from the Church of 
Scotland, and formed the Free Church, a magnifi- 
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cent monument of our Scottish energy, self-denial, 
and practical genius. At once, the broader 
element in the disrupted Church found itself 
released, and a remarkable expansion began in 
every part of its work. Men like Robert Lee led 
this movement of expansion in the department of 
Public Worship and Private Devotion: men like 
Norman Macleod headed it as a movement for 
better and more comprehensive Pastoral Work and 
Parish Organisation; while Principal Tulloch, along 
with men like Principal Story, Principal Caird, Dr 
Burns, and Principal Cunningham, gave the leading 
impulse to the formation of a Broad Church 
Party. As early as the year 1853, we find 
Tulloch making ‘“‘a strong plea for a tendency of 
mind—intellectual indecision you may call it; I 
call it by the. . . name of Catholicity.” The 
Broad Church Party then and now put in the 
same plea, that we shall remember the common 
source of Christian Faith, our Lord’s Teaching as 
expanded by His apostles; and that we shall 
realise that all dogma, whether embodied in the 
decrees of Councils, in the statements of creeds, 
or in the formal definitions of Confessions, is a 
slow historical growth out of that original root, the 
Apostolic Teaching. The Broad Church is opposed 
alike to Traditionalism as represented in Romanism 
and Anglo-Catholicism, and to Rationalism as 
developed in the Unitarian or Humanitarian 
thinkers of our time. But it teaches charity in all 
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things, and while claiming perfect freedom of 
historical and scientific study for itself, it insists 
on the tenderest and most reverent treatment of 
other schools of thought. Its root-principle is the 
permanent authority of the Higher Reason of 
mankind, weighing and comparing and assaying 
religious thought in every book, age, and country. 
Many years ago, on taking leave of college for the 
actual work of the ministry, I published a tract on 
the Broad Church. I venture to close with a brief 
outline of its teaching, as fairly well illustrating 
Principal Tulloch’s position and that of our party 
at the present time. I spoke of Messrs Moody 
and Sankey as boldly outiining the features of 
Evangelicalism, and asked, ‘“ Which, after all, is 
the more rational standpoint in religious thought 
and public religious teaching—this clear-cut evan- 
gelical precision, or the more indefinite and cautious 
method of the Broad Church?” And I answered 
that ‘‘indefiniteness lies at the very root of a 
rational theology,” and applied this statement to 
three much-vyexed questions—Scripture Inspiration, 
Miracles, and the idea of God. I claimed humility, 
caution, and comprehension as leading features of 
the Broad Church; the recognition of mystery 
and incompleteness in our life and knowledge being 
a sufficient motive to cultivate such qualities. The 
way of practical duty alone is distinct and clear ; 
theological theories must vary and shift with 
every age. The message of Broad Churchism 
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is well summed up in the lines of Lady Charlotte 
Elliot— 
“T sought to keep the way of life; ’twas hard : 
Beneath me yawned the darkness deep and wide— 
I saw the blinding mists around me sweep, 
And spectral forms of fear the pathway barred, 
My footsteps to bewilder and retard. 
No help was left, save oa my knees to creep 
Close to the crumbling edge, and cling and weep, 
With weary limbs, and hands all bruised and scarred. 


For this methought was Faith—with desperate trust 
To grasp the worn-out relics of a creed ; 
Beneath the strain they shivered into dust. 
I reeled and fell—oh where ?—upon the breast 
Of Love Divine, and there, at peace indeed, 
My soul in heavenly darkness lies at rest.’ 


II 


PRINCIPAL TULLOCH IN PRIVATE AND 
PUBLIC 


Principal Tulloch’s activity was not of a frag- 
mentary and fitful kind. Throughout his speeches, 
his books, and his teaching as a theological pro- 
fessor, there may be seen a distinct stream of 
tendency. In them all he was essentially broad— 
broad as the charity of God, and narrow as His 
righteousness. 

I. Speaking first of the Principal in private life, 
perhaps the earliest note of his character is a 
piercing sense of duty. The Disruption of the 
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Scottish Church in 1843 found him as yet un- 
licensed to preach owing to his youth, but he 
realised very deeply the sacrifice made by those 
four hundred and thirty ministers or more who 
seceded for conscience sake. ‘‘ Had I been ready,” 
he writes, ‘‘I might have had, I daresay, my choice 
of a kirk. . . . Iam not ready, seriously, in many 
ways, besides that of not having completed the 
course of study.” His sense of shortcoming as a 
student was not unfounded, as I have shewn, in the 
actual facts ; but it remained remarkably keen even 
to an advanced period of his career. At middle 
age we find him lamenting his lack of nice scholar- 
ship and writing—‘ More and more I feel the need 
of adhering to my plan of five years’ close study. 
I feel this must be the condition of my own real 
usefulness in my professional work, which must 
be the chief object as well as the highest duty of 
my life. ...” Not many professors at such an age 
would be prepared to make a similar confession of the 
need of hard study. Early, too, in his professional 
life as a clergyman, he struck the right note as 
regards ambition and preferment. He helda strong 
view of the pastor’s responsibility ; and this led him 
to draw back from tempting parishes because he 
judged himself too young or inexperienced for them. 
Arbroath was offered to him, a parish large in 
population and comparatively well-endowed ; but 
he resisted all entreaties to go there, because of 
‘‘the awfully important duties of the place and my 
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own unworthiness and unfitness to discharge them.” 
So, to the surprise of all but a few nearest friends, 
he declined the presentation. God multiply the 
number of such Scottish ministers, who ask not, 
What is the stipend? but, Can I do the work ?— 
and who dare not undertake the haphazard chances 
of a preaching-match! And this acute sense of 
solemn duty remained to the last. I have already 
described Tulloch’s feelings at his ordination to 
Dundee. In Kettins he was actuated by the same 
high principles. Ministering to country folk he 
entered into their needs and moods, and bore on 
his soul the burden of their sins and inconsistencies. 
As a trainer of some of Scotland’s clergy he was 
plainly burned up with zeal to fit them properly 
for their supremely important work. His lectures 
were indeed too often marked by haste and by a 
constitutional tendency to trust to extemporised 
language; but their scheme and aims were 
thorough, comprehensive, and fitted to mould a 
young mind. Nothing could be more striking than 
the pains which he took to impress leading 
principles of thought on his students; and in this 
he was so seldom unsuccessful that a student of 
Tulloch’s may even now be detected by his occa- 
sional phrases and by his manner of approaching a 
subject. To “get at the root of the thought,” to 
‘¢ plunge at once into your text,” to “ shun useless 
flowers of rhetoric,” to “make clear your author’s 
first meaning”; such were some of his oft- 
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repeated maxims. On the moral character of his 
students he laid a grave and significant emphasis. 
He was not prudish in his judgments, and he rarely 
inflicted any specific censure. His humanity was 
too large and sympathetic to find moral guilt in the 
divinity student because he had fallen into some 
youthful error. ‘Don’t do it again, now DON’T 
do it again!” was his severest rebuke; and one 
learned to love the hand which might have struck 
so heavily, but chose rather to soothe and guide. 
Of Tulloch’s sense of public duty I shall say some- 
thing ere I close. But taking him as pastor, as 
professor, as husband and father, as friend, in short 
in all private spheres of his life, we find him acting 
always under a very pressing consciousness of his 
responsibility—most notable in one so favoured 
above others by nature and grace. He never 
claimed exemption from common obligations on the 
score of his high position or his commanding talents. 
His constant strain was one of humble acknowledg- 
ment of duty too often left undone or done badly. 
‘Behold I am an unprofitable servant!” might 
have served for his characteristic moto. 

And this at once introduces another remarkable 
feature of his private life—his sense of sin. This 
in fact was the necessary product of his deep 
feeling of responsibility. He early realised in an 
unusual degree that conflict between the lower 
and the higher life, which formed a frequent theme 
of his preaching. Himself of large, pleasure-loving 
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nature, he experienced the effects of this dualism 
within in a special measure. At college he had to 
fight against indolence and his keen relish of 
company and pleasure, and he often deplored in 
later days his unthinking waste of precious hours 
which might have repaired his scholarship and 
saved him many a slip. As a parish minister he 
chafed against the pressure of narrow means and 
limited social outlets. His want of methodical 
habits caused him many a depressing hour. In 
St Andrews the Principal’s sensitiveness to blame 
was a proverb. He seldom preached there without 
bursting into some cry of remorse or self-condema- 
tion; and such outbursts became the chief 
sensation of his rare pulpit appearances. None of 
his published sermons, preserved in the cold 
clearness of print, can give adequate notion of the 
agony which he shewed in touching on youthful 
follies and on the seductions of more mature life. 
Had he been less impetuous, less hot-tempered, less 
self-indulgent, less eager for pre-eminence, his 
strain of penitence would have been a smaller 
feature in his character. But being what he was, 
a large-framed large-hearted man, loving beautiful 
things and luxurious surroundings, fond of pleasure 
and of good company, he thrilled at all times with 
the pangs of repentance for shortcomings which 
a less conscientious mind would have borne with 
equanimity. And his sense of defect in himself 
gave him a startling bumility. He would seek help 
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in his studies from a third year divinity student, and 
reward it with staunch gratitude through life. 
He hardly ever uttered a severe personal judgment, 
remembering the precept so applicable to his own 
case—‘‘ Judge not, that ye be not judged.” From 
the same source flowed also his consistent tolerance 
of defect in others and his sympathy with all sorts of 
opinions and men. The most drunken caddie on 
the links looked on the Principal as a friend, 
because his mouth never spoke any but the 
gentlest blame and pity for such poor erring 
creatures, In no company did he find himself an 
unwelcome guest; for he was, even as his Master, 
one to whom “ publicans and sinners ” felt drawn 
by his manifest and poignant pity forthem. There 
abode in his large heart a humble reverence for all 
things sacred, which moved him almost to tears at 
some tale of lowly pain and piety, and made his 
public prayers inaudible in their pathetic solemnity. 
He might well have chosen as a second motto the 
ancient dramatist’s line, ‘‘] am myself a man, and 
nought of man do I esteem a stranger to my 
breast.” Humbly conscious of his faults he lived 
in daily mindfulness of his frailty, and in the 
practice of Christian charity. Many a tear dimmed 
_ his large mournful eye as he recalled his own hasty 
words or eager pushing for some coveted place, or 
his indiscretions in private and public life. The 
student who perhaps resented a hot rebuke in 
class would find his professor afterwards in his 
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private room, flushed no longer with anger, but 
with silent regret. 

II. In public life Principal Tulloch at the 
outset had to deal with the growing tension 
between broader and narrower views of religious 
truth. In his very first address as Principal, 
at the opening of St Mary’s College in 1854, 
he combated alike the Traditionalism of Pusey, 
Keble, and Newman, and the Rationalism of 
the rising German school; and he pointed out 
also the subtle links which unite the traditional 
party in Scotland to its sister in England. He 
pursued his chosen line of teaching later on in 
1865, when the question of the Confession of 
Faith assumed importance through the action of 
Dr Norman Macleod and his Sabbatarian views. 
He claimed that “we have all as deep an interest 
in the full and free examination of theological 
dogmas, and the exposure of ,theological errors, 
as we have in the discussion of dogmas and the 
exposure of errors in political science.” He 
declared that ‘the Confession of Faith was the 
manifesto of a great religious party which, after 
a fierce struggle, gained a temporary ascendency 
both in England and Scotland.” It embodies the 
“intellectual ideas of great and good men, 
assembled for the most part in synods and 
councils, all of which, as the Confession itself 
declares, ‘may err, and many have erred.’” The 
Confession is thus to be accepted and signed by 
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elder or minister as the historical symbol of a 
national religious party, not as a perfect and in- 
fallible statement of truth. No tinkering or 
tampering with it can be permitted, since it is a 
most venerable monument of our father’s conten- 
tions. In this view the action taken by the U.P. 
Church and later on bythe Free Church was certainly 
more reasonable than any attempt to patch up a 
new Confession, A Declaratory Act, setting 
forth the prevalent thoughts of the Free Church 
on such matters as Election, Original Sin, Total 
Depravity, and the Civil Magistrate in relation 
to religious liberty was adopted by the General 
Assembly of that Church. The Church of Scot- 
land had already relaxed the terms of subscription for 
elders, who are now only required to declare that 
they “approve” of the Confession. And her 
ministers are no longer-called upon to affirm 
that the Confession is ‘‘the truths of God”; 
but merely that they “believe the fundamental 
doctrines of the Christian Faith contained therein.” 
This great gain in liberty is largely due to Prin- 
cipal Tulloch and his brave exposition of the 
historical and monumental character of our 
Confession. 

Union of the Scottish Churches was also a matter 
dealt with by Tulloch, and his pronouncement on 
it should be of absorbing interest at present. 
Union with the Episcopal Church in Scotland 
was at one time thought so far feasible, that the 
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scheme of a conference was submitted to Principal 
Tulloch and other leading persons. Tulloch gave 
it its well-deserved quietus, by pointing out (1) 
that there is no great body of Scottish Churchmen 
who desire such a union on high ecclesiastical or 
scriptural grounds; and (2) that doubtless we 
shall draw nearer to Episcopacy in time, since we 
are craving ‘“‘more reality of ecclesiastical super- 
intendence, more propriety and order in worship.” 
As regards Union with other Presbyterian bodies, 
he did not thirst for it as a mere ecclesiastical or 
political move, but rather as the spontaneous 
result of growing good feeling between the 
Churches. He said in 1872——‘‘Let us use every 
means for the promotion of a Christian spirit, 
and then we shall have Christian union, but not 
before. . . .” ‘There is no obstacle in Scotland 
to Christian union but the absence of practical 
Christian feeling.” He pointed out that we are not 
yet ripe for a true union. There is no real unity 
as yet in worship, doctrine, and discipline. It is 
true we have the same Confession, but do we 
agree in its interpretation? We have the same 
government, but is it administered alike in the 
three Presbyterian Churches? And as to worship, 
are we at one on the question of instrumental 
music, of liturgies, of sacramental or holy-day 
observance? It is nearly forty years since Tulloch 
spoke in this sense, and doubtless there has been 
progress. All the Churches seem to be moving 
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for liberty in thought, for finer and fuller worship, 
and for a more living Church Discipline. Let us 
pray that the spirit of unity may grow and lead to 
a natural and lasting reconciliation. 

A few years only passed when the Principal 
was called upon to speak on a far other topic, 
Disestablishment—the reverse of that medal which 
bears Union on its one face, and Disestablishment 
on the other. His views are now the views of 
all fair-minded men whatever be their Church or 
party. ‘‘Give the Church a fair and open trial!” 
may be said to have been the gist of his last 
speech, in the Assembly of 1885. He did not 
claim, nor do we claim, any divine right for the 
Church established at present by law; but he 
asked for it what is granted to the lowest criminal, 
a patient hearing of its claims to continue in 
possession of its place and endowments, and a 
judgment based on the facts and on the right 
feelings of Scotsmen, apart from political heat and 
private feuds. “It can matter little in a personal 
sense—to some of us very little—what the end 
may be; but the issue, in my mind, is a mighty 
one for the country.” These were nearly the 
last public utterances of Principal Tulloch. They 
represent the mind of most of our established 
clergy. To us it will matter little, in a personal 
sense: to our country we believe it will matter 
much. Deprived of Parish Church and Parish 
Minister, we shall still have churches and ministers 
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as before. The old bell will toll for the living 
and the dead: the old House of Prayer will stand 
by riverside or seashore, or in silent Scottish 
glens. But the Church of our forefathers, of 
Knox and Melville, of Macleod and Tulloch, will 
become one more sect, fighting for its life and living 
amid the other sects of the world. Its national 
character will be stripped off. ‘The chains which 
at present bind it close to the parish and the 
home will be snapped asunder, and it will wander 
forth on a new career whose end no man may 
predict ! 

Such are some fragments of a noble and notable 
life whose size may shew how grand and great 
was the entire character. Surely they furnish a 
basis for our conduct as Christians and as Church 
members. With us may lie to a certain extent 
the settlement for a time of some questions which 
tried the powers of Tulloch. The future of 
dogma, the union of our Churches in Scotland, 
the settlement of the question of State Churches, 
the remodelling of our University Chairs of 
Theology, the question of liturgies and orders in 
our Churches, all these are pressing for solution. 
May we meet these questions in a spirit as broad 
and brave as Tulloch, and like him count not 


our life itself dear so that we finish our course 
with joy. 


HENRY DRUMMOND; OR, BELIEF 
MADE EASY 


Born at Stirling in 1851, Henry Drummond died 
at Tunbrige Wells on March 11, 1897. His 
father was the well-known seedsman: his uncle, 
Peter Drummond, founded the Stirling Tract 
Depot, from which a constant stream of tracts 
flows through the country. Many an eager lad, 
wrought up by emotional religion to the pitch of 
“doing something for Christ,” has begun by 
buying a shilling’s worth of Drummond’s tracts to 
be handed tremblingly to passing strangers or 
slipped into letters. Henry Drummond’s latest 
activity was of this tract-producing order. The 
familiar white-and-gold booklets are tracts, un- 
commonly good and gracefully written tracts, but 
subject to the usual frailties of tracts. 

Henry Drummond got his education first at 
Stirling High School (where ‘‘Ian Maclaren” was 
his schoolfellow and chum); then he went on to 
Crieff Academy; and when fifteen he entered 
Edinburgh University. He was not a prize-taking 
student, but rather a social and personal item in 
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and he became an attractive and sociable young 
man. He told an interviewer who inquired whether 
as a boy he had any notions of his future work— 
‘‘No. A real boy never thinks of such things. 
It is his business to be a boy. I was a real boy.” 
Substituting youth for boy we may apply the words 
to Drummond's early manhood. To the last 
indeed there was something of cheerful drifting 
about his ways—a certain innocent happy-go- 
luckiness or /aissez aller. He drifted into science. 
“Tt seemed,” he says, “to come naturally to me 
to knock about with a hammer.” The phrase is 
characteristic, and has all that cheery slanginess 
for which one looks instinctively in certain quarters 
of the religious world. His scientific bent was 
confirmed by the setting up of a chair of Geology 
at Edinburgh while Drummond was a student of 
Arts. He was the first to enrol himself under 
Professor Geikie, and they became fast friends, 
went on geological excursions together, and in 
later days extended their tours as far as South 
Africa. Geikie was the first marked scientific 
influence in his career. All his life Drummond 
was under some one’s influence, either toward 
science or toward religion. His father’s earnest 
wishes prevailed, and Drummond entered the 
Free Church Theological Hall. But he re- 
mained under the glamour of scientific studies. 
When president of the Theological Society he 
read an address on Spiritual Diagnosis, arguing 
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that ‘‘clinical work is the chief business of the 
Christian ministry.” At this date he was twenty- 
two, yet the title and the argument give a striking 
forecast of his later style of thought. Hitherto 
terms like diagnosis and clinical had been confined 
to man’s perishing flesh; he boldly used them 
regarding his immortal spirit. The Christian 
minister was to be a spiritual physician: his 
hearers were not to be allowed to slip away from 
church and apply the wholesome homily or not, as 
they chose; they were to be dealt with privately, 
their spiritual diseases were to be “ diagnosed,” 
they were to be operated on or prescribed for 
according to the symptoms. Such figurative 
speech was not of course new or unwarranted, for 
our Saviour Himself had sanctioned it. “They 
that be whole need not a physician, but they that 
are sick.” And it reached far back to the time of 
Hebrew poem and psalm, as any one who knows 
his psalter or his Isaiah can see. But Drummond 
half unconsciously went a step beyond what was 
figurative: to him, the clinical treatment of sin 
was something like a literal process. It may be 
added that that venerable treatise, once used in 
Scottish Divinity schools, Hill’s ‘Lectures in 
Divinity,” lent some colour to the pathological view ; 
for does not Dr Hill divide his work into such 
sections as ‘The Disease” and “The Remedy ”? 
Drummond pursued his theological studies both 
in Edinburgh and in Tubingen, but he did not go 
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on to the ministry. So many young men drift 
into the Church as a profession that he deserves 
credit. ‘There was much to move him in that 
direction—his father’s wishes, his academic train- 
ing, and later on the work which he did under Mr 
Moody and Dr Hood Wilson of the Barclay 
Church. Moody’s influence interfered with that of 
Dr Geikie for a time, and Drummond spent two 
years in evangelistic work as the companion of 
Messrs Moody and Sankey. At the same time 
he was feeding his mind with all manner of 
‘“‘heretical” reading, as he himself describes it— 
Ruskin, Emerson, George Eliot, Channing and 
F. W. Robertson. It is worth adding as a signifi- 
cant feature that his favourite humorist was Mark 
Twain. The result of these conflicting influences 
was that he remained a layman, took a degree in 
science, and then waited until the lectureship on 
Natural Science in the Free Church College, Glas- 
gow, opportunely fell vacant and was bestowed upon 
him. Drummond was not the first science lecturer 
in that School of Divinity, although he was the 
first professor. A handsome endowment, the gift of 
a wealthy and generous Free Churchman, raised the 
lectureship to a chair in 1884. Drummond was 
‘‘hoisted up,” as the Rev. Andrew Melville then 
expressed it in the General Assembly. But there 
were, even then, ominous sounds of dissent from 
members who feared that he would prove but a 
doubtful defender of the Faith. It is hardly 
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necessary to say that all through his tenure of the 
chair Drummond was jealously watched and 
criticised. In Glasgow, Drummond encountered a 
fresh influence, which he describes as “ the greatest 
influence in many directions that has come across 
my life.” This was Dr Marcus Dods, then minister 
of Renfield Free Church, who showed himself 
kind and hospitable to the young lecturer, coming 
a stranger into the strange land of West End 
Glasgow. They soon became great friends, took 
a walk together every Saturday, and at length Dr 
Dods induced Drummond to engage in Mission 
work. Under Dr Dods’ genial direction he gave 
addresses, visited the slums, and generally, laboured 
as a missionary or evangelist—a work for which 
he was remarkably well qualified and at the same 
time eagerly disposed. I can remember Glasgow 
young men in 1880-2 talking rapturously of Henry 
_ Drummond’s addresses, so fresh, so simple, and so 
full of a new scientific proof of Christianity. 
Drummond became a young men’s man—that, I 
think, is the best description I can give of him— 
both in Glasgow and in Edinburgh. In the latter 
he fell under the spell of Dr Alexander Whyte, 
from whom, we are told, he derived a deeper sense 
of sin. Young men in business whose “ views,” 
and “ doubts” had hitherto obliged them to spend 
Sunday in bed or in lounging about ; students with 
a smattering of Strauss, Renan, and ‘“ Supernatural 
Religion ”; and older men who had grown tired of 
Ss 
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dreary pulpit declamation, crowded to listen to 
Drummond. 

The outcome of this lay ministry appeared in 
1884, under the title, ‘Natural Law in the 
Spiritual World.” When it was published Drum- 
mond was in Africa, where he gathered material 
for his charming book on ‘Tropical Africa.” 
Returning home he found his first book famous, 
besieged by critics, favourable and unfavourable. 
He never replied to his assailants, but it is authori- 
tatively stated that he entirely approved of Dr 
Stalker’s reply in the Expositor of 1885, vol. 1. 
The samehigh authority adds that helatterly doubted 
the validity of his argument. That being so we 
shall not wonder at his silence in the face of so 
many able criticisms. I shall subsequently say 
a few words about this famous book which has 
been translated into several foreign languages. 
Drummond’s only other book was “‘ The Ascent of 
Man,” 1893, which formed the Lowell lectures in 
Boston. It is in some respects an enlargement of 
the more popular work, but it never took the 
public taste, and is already somewhat neglected. 
It constituted an attempt to read a moral purpose 
into the earlier stages of the world’s existence. 
The literary activity of his last years was expended 
chiefly in the production of his tracts. ‘The 
Greatest Thing in the World” came first; 
then ‘¢ Pax Vobiscum,” and several others. The 
popularity of these booklets was immediate and 
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unparelleled. In 1895 it was estimated that over 
half a million copies had been sold. It was in the 
same year that clouds gathered around Drummond, 
on the publication of his last book. ‘The 
Ascent of Man” stumbled many consciences in his 
Church. A painful discussion in the General 
Assembly was interrupted by the news of his 
serious illness. From this he never really rallied 
although there were periods of intermission. It is 
interesting to know how cheerfully, and even gaily, 
he bore the breakdown of a frame originally to all 
appearance robust and athletic. The religious 
world will not easily forget how a friend, visiting 
him during his last days, played over to him 
the tune Martyrdom, and then sang the old 
paraphrase, ‘‘I’m not ashamed to own my Lord ” ; 
while the dying man joined clearly in the singing. 
‘His other favourite at the time was, ‘‘O God, our 
help in ages past.” These two in a sense sum- 
marised his position as a Christian and as a Man of 
Science. The one (‘‘O God, our help ”) is a dirge- 
like tale of man’s fraility amid the forces of nature : 
«¢ Time, like an ever-rolling stream, 
Bears all its sons away ; 
They fly, forgotten, as a dream 
Dies at the opening day.” 

Yet it begins and ends with a strong outburst 
of faith in God as our unfailing Helper and Hope 
in all ages and circumstances. The other (‘I’m 
not ashamed ”) is the song of Christian trust and 
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pride, unashamed and unshaken before the diffi- 
culties of the present life, and looking forward 
undoubtingly to “the decisive hour” when Christ 
will ‘‘own His servant’s name.” 

After this sketch of Drummond’s short life (he 
died at forty-six), let me try to deal with his work 
as a Christian man of science, for that is the light 
in which we are to view him now. One might 
say at .once, and I trust not unkindly, that 
Drummond when Christian is unscientific, and 
when scientific he is not Christian. That, I fear, 
will be the final verdict of thinkers. I cannot 
help feeling, as one reflects on his career, how 
great a misfortune it was that he did not live to 
develop and correct his thoughts. He recognised, 
himself, the accidental character of his books. 
‘‘T am not a writer of books,” he remarked once. 
‘Although a good deal of my matter has been 
put between covers ‘Tropical Africa’ is the only 
book I have written. The others are addresses, 
and collections of papers. Even ‘Tropical Africa’ 
was mostly lectured, and was not originally in- 
tended for a book.” There is a decided unfair- 
ness, therefore, in treating him as the exponent 
of a system. His writings are really fragments: 
broken pieces of a prism, many-hued and irregular ; 
flashes from the revolving light of a singularly 
versatile mind, as it was reflected now from 
religion, now from science, and anon in a brilliant 
mixture of both, I might also call it a confusion 
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of both. That habit of innocent drifting which 
I have ventured to point out: the facility of his 
amiable nature, which made him yield to near and 
powerful personal influences; the ‘ miscellaneous 
feeding” of his early mental tastes; his love of 
what Dr Robertson Nicoll calls ‘the innocent 
glories of life,” in other words his keen zest for 
social refinements and distinctions, his overmaster- 
ing passion for human contact and for the teacher’s 
intoxicating sway over the crowd—these, along 
with early “environment,” as he would have 
styled it, may help to account for the attractive 
but unsubstantial output. 

Drummond really kept religion and science in 
separate compartments. As we have seen, he 
drew back from the professional ministry, and 
his studies in theology simply caused in him a 
reaction to practical, or, as he daringly phrased it, 
“clinical” Christian work. Dr Robertson Nicoll 
tells us that Drummond assumed Christianity and 
never argued for it, that his theology was neither 
satisfactory nor coherent, that he had no place in 
his scheme for the Atonement but took it simply 
as a mystery. ‘Criticism” (I continue to quote) 
‘“‘did not in the least trouble him. He was not 
affected by any dogma on inspiration. Large 
parts of the Bible he was content to leave alone.” 
All this amounts to saying that he never accepted 
theology as a science. Religion he always pressed 
upon his large audiences with wonderful power 
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and grace: he never wearied of urging men to 
accept Christ, the fullest and finest development 
of the ages; but his works may be searched 
through and through without yielding any system 
of methodised doctrine. He was entirely a 
practical Christian. ‘‘No man has a right to 
postpone his life for the sake of his thoughts. 
This is a real world, not a think world. . . . Treat 
it as a real world—act!” And he did act: 
working incessantly as a religious teacher, as a 
missionary in the slums of Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
as a writer of tracts for the million. Although in his 
list of the books which influenced him he mentions 
Carlyle only to add that he ‘‘could not read him,” yet 
it was Carlyle’s ‘‘Do something! Do the duty which 
lies nearest thee!” that he really took as his motto. 

Drummond’s early taste for science led him to 
mingle the religious mood with his botanical and 
geological studies. ‘Consider the lilies of the 
field” became to him a new commandment. 
Beginning his career in the age of Huxley and 
Tyndall he revolted against the purely scientific 
spirit in which such men worked, and which led 
them to a resigned agnosticism as regards religious 
truth, The times were full of materialism. 
Nature, and Nature alone, was being vaunted as 
the revealer of certain truth. Wordsworth’s lines 
were applied in a new sense— 


«. . . Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her . . .”’ 
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Drummond set himself to find in Nature the 
indications, if not the proofs, of something higher 
than mere modified matter. He remained an 
evangelical believer, a ‘Moody and Sankey man ” 
even, a childlike teacher of the love of God in 
Jesus Christ, an unwearied worker among the 
lapsed with the old tools and the old phrases. 
But he became an ardent student of biology, and 
of those other sciences which touch the delicate 
fibres running between matter and spirit. And 
his aim as a Christian man of science was to bridge 
the chasm which was yawning ever wider between 
the teachings of science and the teaching of Christ. 

This was the meaning of the book by which he 
will longest be remembered—*“ Natural Law in 
the Spiritual World.” ‘The real problem I have 
set myself,” he says in the preface, “ may be stated 
in a sentence. Is there not reason to believe that 
many of the Laws of the Spiritual World, hitherto 
regarded as occupying an entirely separate province, 
are simply the Laws of the Natural World? Can 
we identify the Natural Laws, or any of them, in 
the Spiritual Sphere? ...In a word, is the 
Supernatural natural or unnatural?” And then 
he answers the question in a series of intensely 
attractive and charmingly written papers on such 
alleced “laws” as Biogenesis, Degeneration, 
Growth, Death, Mortification, Eternal Life, En- 
vironment, Conformity to Type, Semi-Parasitism, 
Parasitism, and Classification. These technical 
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names have, largely through his book, become 
popular phrases, pulpit phrases, part of the current 
dialect of religion. 

Without going into the numberless details and 
illustrations, it is not difficult to see the fatal 
objection to his theory. Suppose that you 
demonstrate the identity of natural laws and 
spiritual laws, what then? What becomes of 
Revelation? If there is but one sort of law, for 
soul and matter, why use different names for 
them at all? Why not frankly admit that the 
Spiritual World is really a Natural World, and 
that the soul itself is simply a body of phenomena, 
the result of molecular law acting on brain matter? 
Why retain a cumbrous and unnecessary nomen- 
clature, such as Sin, Repentance, Holiness, Salva- 
tion, when you have more exact phraseology at 
hand, like Degeneration, Growth, Biogenesis, 
Environment? If the Religious Life can be stated 
in terms of matter, is it a reality after all, and not 
merely a department of the material universe? 

Again, if the Supernatural be the same as the 
Natural, there is an end to freedom. In the 
world of nature there is no such thing, but we 
have been taught to believe that man by his 
relation to God, the infinite Spirit, has the power 
to rise superior to his environment, and to call 
into action the forces of an unseen and unearthly 
life, a life “sid with Christ in God.” “Were 
the universe to crush him,” says the great Pascal, 
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‘‘man is yet nobler than the universe, for he 
knows that he dies; and the universe, even in 
prevailing against him, knows not its power.” 
But if that very self-knowledge be only a form 
of natural development, only the evolution of 
material forces, where is man’s superiority or free- 
will? He becomes an integral part of Nature, 
body and soul, and his religion is but a material 
phenomenon, like light or heat. 

Drummond himself doubted the validity of his 
argument when a few years had passed. There- 
fore we cannot err if we examine it carefully 
and even suspiciously. It is the convulsive throes 
of a Christian mind, struggling in the coils of the 
Darwinian hypothesis, which we must sadly contem- 
plate in his famous and brilliant book. Toward 
the end he strove to better his position in the 
“Ascent of Man”; but here, too, the question 
confronted him, whence come Religion and 
Morality? Are they innate in the earliest forms 
of life? Or, are they the special gift of God? 
Had Drummond lived he would perhaps have 
thrown off the armour of Darwinism which he 
had not “proved,” and which in truth overwhelmed 
him. But he is gone, and we must take his work 
as he left it. That it comforted him, and has 
comforted hundreds of thousands, by its shining 
deceptive analogies, by its cheerful optimism, 
by its bright audacity as of Religion leading 
Science captive, no one can question. But that 
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it has solved the problem of the Supernatural 
or bridged the gulf between matter and spirit 
can hardly be maintained by anyone fitted to give 
an opinion. 

The doctrine of Evolution, upon which he 
founded with such certainty, remains a_ theory 
and nothing more. Every attempt to apply it to 
the work of Religion has failed. For it removes 
God to an infinite distance, postulating him as a 
mere First Cause, someone to give the automatic 
machine of life its needful start. After that God 
is not needed; He would be a meddler. And 
so, the Christian All-Father disappears; Providence 
becomes Law; the Cross is a step in development : 
Repentance unto Life a fiction; and Salvation a 
question of Environment. 

And yet, the beautiful bright life, so rudely 
cut short, remains. Henry Drummond acted a 
manly part, untrammelled by his theories. He 
saw sin, and fought it. He saw misery, and 
relieved it. Science was in a manner his play- 
thing; his real working-tools were the words 
and the deeds of Christ. Perhaps, the best 
thing we can learn from him is put in his own 
words: ‘This is a real world, not a think world 
oa. Lreat it-as-a real world——act)” 
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